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Chapter  I 


Present  Philosophy  Concerning  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Introduction 

The  American  school  system  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes.  Our  institution  of  free  public  schooling  had 
its  origin  over  300  years  ago,  but  during  these  years  the 
objectives  and  aims  have  shifted  greatly.  As  originally 
planned,  public  education  had  as  its  end,  preparation  of 
the  student  in  fundamentals  of  academic  learning,  that  the 
learner  might  be  successful  in  acquiring  a later  college 
education.  -‘-‘he  type  of  education  provided  was  not  for  the 
masses,  but  rather  for  those  who  sought  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  or  medicine,  or  the  ministry.  However,  with 
the  passing  of  time,  our  people  realized  that  the  type  of 
education  being  provided  v/as  not  satisfactory  for  all  the 
children.  As  a result,  our  educational  system  has  under- 
gone a gradual  evolution  which  has  resulted  in  the  emphasis 
being  shifted  from  that  small  per  cent  of  pupils  who  eventu- 
ally would  go  to  college,  to  the  general  mass  of  students 
for  whom  the  termination  of  the  high  school  course  represented 
the  end  of  formal  education.  Not  only  have  we  witnessed  a 
drastic  change  in  the  content  of  the  high  school  course,  the 
establishment  of  the  comprehensive  school  and  the  provisions 
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for  individual  differences,  but  also  we  have  seen  trans- 
lated from  theory  into  practice  the  idea  that  the  aim  of 
education  should  consider  the  entire  growth  of  the  individual, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  the  mental  growth  alone.  *-e 
have  installed  and  expanded  health  programs,  we  have  fur- 
nished expert  guidance  along  both  educational  and  social 
lines  and  we  have  attempted,  in  our  instruction,  to  im- 
prove the  emotional,  religious,  and  ethical  attitudes  of 
our  students,  so  that  they  might  prove  to  be  a satisfaction 
to  themselves  and  of  service  to  the  community  of  which  they 
were  to  become  a part.  During  the  last  few  decades,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  means  of  developing  these  proper  attitudes 
and  responsibilities  has  been  represented  in  the  extra- 
curricular program,  so-called. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities  Defined 
The  term  "extra-curricular11  has  been  defined  in  many 
ways.  Authorities  frequently  have  used  some  other  word  to 
express  this  type  of  activity.  uch  terms  as  "extra  class," 
"semi-curriculum"  and  "co-curricular"  have  been  used,  Koos^ 
refers  to  them  as  "allied  activities."  Fretwell^  speaks  of  them 
as  "those  legitimate  activities  of  the  school  not  otherwise 
provided  for."  He  suggests  that  all  educative  activities  of  a 
school  should  be  classified  as  curricular.  Sheehan^  considers 

1.  Leonard  V.  Xoos,  The  American  Sec ondary  School , Ginn  & Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  1327,  p.  583 

2.  Elbert  K.  rretwell,  Extra-Curr icular  Activities  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  Houehton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

1331,  p.  6 

. Mary  A.  Sheehan,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  a Junior 
HigH  School,  Richard  C-.  Badger,  Boston,  'Mass.,  1327,  p.  14 
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activities  as  extra-curricular  if  they  are  apart  from  those 
which  provide  for  social  and  civic  participation  daring 
school  hours  and  under  supervision.  This  would  imply  that 
extra-curricular  activities  could  not  he  conducted  during 
school  hours,  hut,  as  a matter  of  fact  some  schools  do  pro- 
vide time  during  the  regular  school  day  for  such  activities. 
Davis^  speaks  of  these  activities  as  "collateral  activities." 

p 

fhigo  from  a review  of  literature  finds  the  term  "extra- 
curricular" to  he  a "catch  all"  term  for  many  new  activities. 
He  also  doubts  whether  certain  classes  should  he  regarded  as 
"extra-class . " 

Jones^  considers  as  "extra-curricular,"  those  activities 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  regular  schedule,  and  for  which  no 
credit  leading  to  graduation  is  granted.  At  present  this 
definition  could  not  be  accepted,  since  credit  toward  gradu- 
ation is  being  granted  in  some  schools,  for  participation  in 
activities  which  would  commonly  he  classified  as  "extra- 
curricular." Rice^  states  that  many  activities  formerly  re- 
garded as  "extra-curricular"  have  now  found  their  way  into 

T.  Calvin  0.  Davis,  Juni or  High  School  Education.  Yjorld 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers -on-Huds on.  1324,  p.  353 

2.  Earle  U.  Hugg  and  others.  Summary  of  Investigations 
Relating  to  Extra-Curricular  Activities . Colorado  State 
Teachers’  College,  Greely,  Colorado.  1930,  p.  304 

3.  Galen  Jones,  Extra-Curricular  Ac ti vl ties  in  Relation  to 
the  Curriculum-!  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 
1935,  p.  99 

4.  George  A.  Rice,  Clinton  C.  Conrad  & Paul  Fleming,  The 
Administration  of  Public  High  Schools  Through  Their 
Personnel.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1933,  p.  115 
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the  program  of  studies.  Trump"1'  considers  activities  such  as 
athletics,  assemblies,  publications,  clubs,  music,  debates 
and  the  like  as  being  extra-curriculum  activities,  "even 
though  in  many  schools  some  of  these  activities  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  much  the  same  manner  as  ether  aspects  of  the 
curriculum. " 


Purpose  of  Study 

The  study  of  extra-curricular  activities  divides  itself 
into  many  phases.  Among  the  many  topics  which  might  be  con- 
sidered in  this  field  are  the  following: 

1.  Status  of  the  activities  program 

2.  Methods  of  finance 

3.  Supervision 

4.  Values  to  be  derived  by  students 

5.  Limitation  of  student  participation 

6.  Administration  of  the  program 

The  "status"  of  the  program  refers  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  activities  have  becoxme  generally  adopted  by 
high  schools;  under  "supervision"  will  be  considered  the 
current  thought  as  to  policy  concerning  remuneration  for 
teachers  who  supervise  the  activities,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  time  required  for  this  supervision;  in  connection  with 
"methods  of  finance,"  the  problem  will  be  limited  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  present  educational  thinking  regarding 
approved  methods  of  financing  the  activities.  Under  "values" 
will  be  considered  the  best  educational  thought  as  to  the  in- 
herent values  accruing  to  the  pupil  through  participation  in 

1.  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  High  School  Extra -Curriculum  Ac ti vi ties , 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1944,  p.  1 
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the  extra-curricular  program.  Whether  or  not  certain  re- 
straints should  he  placed  upon  pupils  in  connection  with 
these  activities  will  he  considered  under  "limitation  on 
student  participation."  Finally  the  present  day  thinking 
of  educators  regarding  responsibility  for  the  program  will 
he  sought  under  "administration." 

Having  established  the  policy  most  approved  by  authori- 
ties, in  connection  with  the  above  points,  this  essay  will 
then  attempt  a survey  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  with  respect  to  the  first  three  points,  in 
an  effort  to  determine  how  closely  these  schools  have  adapted 
the  best  current  thought  to  their  own  extra-curricular  pro- 
grams . 

Having  established  the  approved  policies  regarding 
extra-curricular  activities  in  general,  and  the  present 
policies  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  author  will  then 
examine  the  program  of  a particular  school  with  respect  to 
its  present  policy,  with  recommendations  for  changes  which 
will  bring  its  policy  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  best  educational  thought  in  the  extra-cur- 
ricular field. 

Justification  of  the  Program 

Extra-curriculum  activities  represent  an  educational 
development  of  the  last  40  years.  Jones^  found  in  his 
study  of  the  development  of  these  activities  that  none  were 


1.  Op.  Git.,  pp.  17-19 
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very  frequently  found  in  the  average  school  program  until 
around  the  year  1913,  and  even  then  the  activities  were  largely 
of  an  athletic  nature.  The  really  important  expansion  took 
place  during  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930. 

Af  first  these  activities  were  definitely  opposed  hy  the 
majority  of  educators.  They  then  went  through  a period  of 
toleration  and  finally,  more  recently,  have  become  universally 
accepted  and  encouraged.  This  change  in  attitude  is  well 
described  in  the  volume  on  secondary  school  administration  by 
Koos,  Hughes,  Hutson  and  Reavis. 

"In  former  days  extra-curriculum  activities 
had  no  recognition  from  school  autnorities;  they 
were,  in  fact,  suppressed.  The  concept  of  the 
school  as  'an  embryonic  community  life,  active 
with  types  of  occupations  that  reflect  the  life 
of  the  larger  society,'  embodying  'active,  ex- 
pressive, and  self-directing  f actors  in  the  ed- 
ucational process,  had  not  yet  been  popularized 
among  these  theorists  or  practitioners.  Rather, 
the  school  was  the  place  for  absorption  of  the 
teachers'  offerings.  Extra-curriculum  activities, 
were  useless  play  which  stole  the  pupils'  time 
from  'education.' 

"Despite  opposition,  however,  the  pupils 
persisted  in  their  activities  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unreal  life  of  the  school...  . 

Then  came  the  policy  of  toleration  on  the  part  of 
the  school  authorities,  as  the  concept  of  the  pu- 
pil as  an  active  and  social  being  gained  some  ac- 
ceptance. Extra-curriculum  activities  were  des- 
cribed as  'outlets  for  surplus  physical  energies' 
and  ’social  sedatives.' 

"The  present  tendency  is  to  recognize  posi- 
tive educational  values  in  the  extra-curriculum, 
to  promote  pupil-initiated  projects,  and  to 
capitalize  for  educational  growth  the  natural  social 
and  creative  propensities  of  youth.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  present  acceptance  of  extra- 
curriculum activities  is  rooted  in  the  same  educa- 
tional theories  which  are  slowly  reshaping  the 
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curriculum,  the  aims,  and  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  school .... 

Today,  high  schools,  practically  without  exception, 
have  adopted  the  extra-curricular  program,  Lducators  nowr 
recognize  that  such  activities ' provide  additional  means 
of  educating  the  "whole  child, "--frequently  in  channels 
which,  unfortunately,  seem  to  be  lacking  in  many  of  the 
traditional  school  programs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  an 
investigation  by  Jones^  covering  secondary  schools  in  45 
states  shows  that  there  is  a trend  toward  changing  the 
status  of  extra-curriculum  activities,  and  that  in  many 
instances  they  are  becoming  incorporated  as  a part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  McKown,1 * * * 5  in 
1929  predicted: 

"We  are  willing  to  go  on  record  as  making  the 
prophesy  that  within  a few  years , --perhaps  a 
decade  or  two- -in  the  modern  school  with  the 
exception  of  recreational,  service,  and  honoring 
clubs,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  school  clubs; 
that  these  'club*  activities  will  exist  and  be  more 
highly  developed  than  ever,  but  that  they  will  be 
accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  regular  work  of 
the  classroom." 

Many  s tudies  have  been  made  of  certain  phases  and 
outcomes  of  the  extra-curriculum  program.  Pupil  opinions 


1.  Leonard  v.  Koos,  James  M.  Hughes,  Percival  1..  Hutson,  and 
William  C.  Reavis,  Admin  is  ter  ing  the  Secondary  School , 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  194C,  pp.  130-31 

,2.  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  24-32 

Harry  C.  McKown,  School  ^ lubs , Their  Organization  -admin- 
is tration.  Supervision  and  -activities , Macmillan  Co., 

New  York  °ity,  1929 
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have  "been  examined,  by  hells-*-  in  his  report  in  the  Coop- 
erative Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  and  published 
in  a 1938  issue  of  "Clearing  House."  Chamberlin^  observed 
that  those  who  participated  in  extra-curriculum  activities 
seemed  to  be  better  socially  adjusted  than  those  who  did 
not  participate.  Short  and  Drake®  and  Tepper~  find  that 
pupils  active  in  extra-curricular  work  a re  inclined  to  se- 
cure higher  grades  than  those  who  are  less  active.  Studies 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  sponsorship,  administra- 
tion, finance,  influence  upon  leadership  and  limitations  on 
participation.  As  pointed  out  by  Rohrback'3  in  his  study  of 
non-athletic  activities  "An  examination  of  the  aim  of  each 
of  the  several  activities  will  reveal  tnat  it  can  be  related 
to  one  of  the  seven  objectives  of  secondary  education,  leader- 
ship training,  or  religion."  Douglass®  believes  that  school 

1.  Walter  Crosby  hells,  "'What  Secondary  School  pupils  Think 
of  Pupil  Activities."  Clearing  House,  XII,  (April  1938) 
pp.  469-75 

2.  R.  G.  Chamberlin,  "Extra-Curricular  Activities  and 
Social  -adjustment,"  Sec ondary  Education,  VI  (October  1937) 
pp.  149-52 

3.  Ruth  M.  Short  and  Eichard  M.  Drake,  "A  Study  of  Partici- 
pation in  Extra-Curricular  Activities,"  School  Activities , 
XIII,  No.  1,  (September  1941),  p.  3-4 

4.  Edith  H.  Teoper,  "Scholarship  and  Extra-Curricular  Par- 
ticiDat ion, School  Activities,  XIII,  No.  2,  (October 

1941),  p.  51-52 

5.  Quincy  Alvin  W.  Rohrback,  Non-athletic  Student  nc tivi ties 
in  the  Secondary  School,  Westbrooke  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  ?a.“  19 2 5 , p.  23 

6.  Aubrey  a.  Douglass,  Secondary  Educa t ion,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  192 7 , p/  629 
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publications  represent  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 

stimulating  school  pride  and  loyalty,  and  of  unifying  the 

purpose  and  sentiments  of  the  school.  Also  writing  of 

school  publications,  McKown-*-  states: 

"School  publications,  because  of  their  function 
of  carrying  news,  encouraging  enterprises,  and 
representing  the  entire  school  and  its  activi- 
ties, are  of  inestimable  value  in  unifying  the 
school,  and  fostering  school  spirit." 

All  of  these  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  positive 

far  outweighs  the  negative  in  the  extra-curricular  program. 

Extent  of  Adoption 

With  practically  all  studies  which  have  been  made  in 
the  field  indicating  the  very  definite  value  of  the  extra- 
curricular program,  the  author  has  attempted  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  been  adopted.  The 
American  Educational  Digest  conducted  a survey  in  1925. 

The  result  of  this  survey  v/as  reported  in  the  Hay  issue  of 
that  Journal  for  1925.  'The  survey  covered  43  states  and 
1071  schools.  Two  hundred  eighty-seven  distinct  varieties 
of  extra-curricular  activities  were  found,  and  the  average 
number  per  school  surveyed  v/as  15.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  result  was  almost  in  exact  agreement  with 
Wilds^  who  in  1917  conducted  a survey  on  the  extent  to 
which  extra-curricular  activities  were  present  in  the  high 

l7  Op.  Git.,  p.  294 

2.  Elmer  H.  hilds,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  t The 
Century  Co.,  New  York  City,  1926 , p.  41 
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schools  of  the  North  Central  Association.  The  result  of 
his  survey  indicated  an  average  number  of  14  activities  per 
school,  with  no  significant  differences  between  large  and 
small  schools. 

Douglass-*-  states, 

"The  small  high  school  is  greatly  handicapped  in 
its  student  activities  program.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  athletics,  for  often  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  boys  is  enrolled  to  form  a team. 

Class  organizations  can,  of  course,  be  maintained 
after  a fashion,  but  clubs  and  other  activities 
which  provide  for  special  interests  of  pupils  are 
maintained  with  difficulty.  A school  paper,  a 
class  yearbook,  dramatics,  and  the  like  are  al- 
most impossible." 

The  survey  of  Wilds  mentioned  above,  hov/ever,  does  not  seem 

p 

to  agree  with  this  statement.  However,  Belting  gives  fur- 
ther emphasis  to  the  statement  of  Douglass,  in  that  he 
found  activities  to  be  more  extensively  developed  in  the 
large  than  in  the  small  high  schools  of  Illinois.  He  found 
that  the  small  schools  had  given  scarcely  any  attention  to 
art  or  dramatic  clubs,  to  service  clubs,  the  school  band  or 
the  school  paper.  Student  self-government  organizations  were 
lacking.  He  reports  that  aside  from  athletic  activities, 
the  literary  society,  the  glee  club,  and  the  orchestra  are 
the  most  common  forms  of  extra-class  activities  in  all  sizes 
of  high  schools. 

In  a survey^  conducted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Secondary 


1 . Op . Ci t . , p . 150 

2.  Paul  E.  Belting,  The  0 ommuni ty  and  Its  High  School , 

D.  C.  iieath  & Go.,  Boston,  Hass.,  1925,  Chapter  XI 

3.  0.  D.  Morneweck,  "Evaluation  of  Current  Practices  in 
Financing  Extra-Class  Activities,"  School  Activities, 
Vol . X,  No.  1,  (Sept.  1938),  p.  3 
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Schools  in  1955-1936  it  was  found  that  few  schools  of  fewer 
than  250  enrollment  fostered  publications,  athletics,  clubs. 


and  dramatic,  musical  or  forensic  activities. 

Douglass'1 2'  suggests  the  following  list  of  clubs  as  rep- 


resentative of  those  found  in  secondary  schools: 


Art  Needle  Work 
As  tronomers 
Bird 

Blue  Print 
Camera 

Camp  Cookery 

Chess 

Dramatic, 

Drawing 

Debating 

First  Aid 

French 

Hiking 

History 

Inventors 


Latin 

Mathematics 

Millinery 

Music  Appreciation 

Mythology 

Postage  Stamp 

Poster 

Public  Speaking 
Radio 

Short  Story 
Spanish 

Social  Etiquette 

Science 

Travel 

Wild  Flower 


Methods  of  Finance 

The  problem  of  financing  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram is  one  that  presents  many  difficulties.  Individ- 
ual schools  have  resorted  to  a variety  of  methods,  some 
of  which  are  quite  satisfactory  while  others  produce  dis- 
agreement among  authorities  on  the  subject.  To  illustrate 
this  point  Meyer  and  Edaleman^  state, 

“In  many  schools  the  clubs  charge  dues  and  levy 
fines.  This  method  is  all  right  if  the  dues  and 
fines  are  light..  A much  better  method  of  rais- 
ing money  is  through  some  special  enterprise  or 
campaign. w 


1.  Op.  Cit.  Page  627 

2.  H.  D.  Meyer  and  Samuel  M.  Eddleman,  Financing  Extra- 
Curricular  Ac  tivi  ties , A.  S.  Barnes  8c  Co . , New  York 
City,  1929,  p.  22 
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They  then  list  among  their  suggestions,  popular  girl  con- 
tests, rummage  sales,  candy  sales,  old-fiddlers  conventions, 
and  oyster  suppers.  However,  McKown^  states, 

"Selling  soup,  peanuts  and  gum,  taking  up  col- 
lections, holding  tag  days  and  the  like  probably 
do  more  to  belittle  extra-curricular  activities 
than  any  other  one  thing.  If  these  activities 
are  of  value  they  are  worth  spending  taxes  for. 

School  boards  are  doing  this  more  and  more  by  giving 
them  a place  in  tne  schedule;  by  allowing  teachers 
time  for  handling  them;  by  appointing  directors  of 
them;  and  buying  equipment  for  them.  i 2 3'ae  next  step 
will  be  the  subsidizing  of  them  by  the  board,  so 
that  all  the  uncertainand  unbusiness  like  methods 
of  trying  to  support  them  may  be  abolished." 

Again  McKown^  states  with  reference  to  school  clubs, 

"If  fees  of  any t ype  are  assessed  they  should  be  so  small 

that  no  student  will  feel  embarrassed  by  them."  He  does 

not  feel  that  regular  dues  and  fees  are  advisable. 

Smith3  believes  that  the  most  satsifactory  plan  of 

financing  the  extra-class  program  is  through  the  student 

activity  ticket.  He  also  found  a tendency  toward  increased 

expenditures  by  school  boards  for  activities  programs. 

Morneweck^  feels  that  a balanced  program,  within 

reasonable  limits  can b e guaranteed  through  the  sale  of  an 


1.  Harry  C.  McJlown,  Extra-Curricular  activities , Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  City,  1927,  p.  554 

2.  Harry  C.  McKown,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  City,  Revised  1937,  p.  178  J 

3.  E.  C.  Smith,  "Financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities," 
School  Activities , Vol.  XIV,  No.  1,  (Sept.  1942),  p.  34 
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Op.  Cit.,  p.  45 
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activities  ticket.  He  also  found,  in  his  study  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Secondary  Schools  that  many  of  their  extra- 
class programs  are  not  making  both  ends  meet.  He  feels 
that  many  of  these  programs  should  either  be  curtailed  or 
else  the  school  board  should  allocate  sums  to  tnese  activi- 
ties when  the  budget  is  prepared. 

Anderson^  found  the  main  sources  of  income  for  support 
of  activities  programs  were  ticket  sales,  dues  and  money 
making  entertainments.  He  also  felt  that  the  dependence 
of  some  activities  upon  r evenue  from  interscholastic  contests 
was,  -to  a large  extent,  responsible  for  the  overemphasis  on 
winning  teams. 

Reavis  and  VanDyke^  report  the  methods  of  finance  used 
by  clubs  in  the  224  selected  schools  which  they  surveyed  in 
connection  with  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education. 
Their  findings  are  indicated  in  the  following  Table. 

1.  J.  D.  Anderson,  "Research  in  Extra-Curricular  Activi- 
ties," School  Activities,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  (Dec.  1942), 
p.  127 

2.  William  C.  Reavis  and  George  E.  VanDyke,  Non-Athle tic 
^xtra-Curr iculum  Activities  , bulletin  1932,  yT7, 

Monograph  y 26,  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1933,  p.  115 
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Table  1.  Me thods  of  Securing  * Inane ial  °u?por t for 

t 

Extra- Curriculum  Activities 

Per  Cent  of 

Practice  Clubs  Using 


Regular  dues  from  members 56.1 

Assessments  on  members  whenever  money  is  needed  . . 20.6 

Proceeds  from  club  enterprises 18.3 

Each  member  pays  own  expenses  when  expenses  arise  . 15.8 

Funds  from  boards  of  education 9.7 

Proceeds  from  candy  sales,  rummage  sales,  etc.  . . 8.6 

Voluntary  contributions  of  club  members  8.3 

General  funds  for  all  extra-curricular  activities  . 5.6 

Mothers  of  club  members 0.6 

Tag  day  in  entire  school 0.3 


It  will  be  observed  that  dues  are  an  important  factor  in 
support  and  that  funds  from b oards  of  education  are  very 
limited  for  educational  a ctivities  of  this  type. 

The  American  Educational  Digest  survey,  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  May  issue  of  that  Journal  in  1925, 
found  that  in  1071  schools  Investigated  in  43  states,  the 
extra-curricular  activity  programs  were  self-supporting  in 
about  one-half  of  the  schools.  xSnis  was  accomplished  through 
membership  dues  and  admission  fees.  However,  in  the  schools 
where  these  activities  were  not  self-supporting,  in  only  52 
cases  we re  funds  provided  from  the  regular  school  department 
appropriation.  This  same  survey  reports  that  the  biggest 
problem  of  high  school  principals,  in  connection  with  extra- 
class activities  was  to  get  adequate  financial  support. 

Maxwell  and  Kilzer^  do  not  consider  it  necessary  that 


1.  C.  A.  Maxwell  and  L.  Kilzer,  High  School  adminis- 
tration, Doubleday,  Doran  and  oo.,  Inc.,  Garden  ^ity. 
Hew  York,  1936,  p.  159 


. 
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all  activities  pay  their  own  way.  They  feel  that  surplus 
money  received  from  athletic  contests  should  be  used  to 
assist  those  activities,  such  as  debating,  which  may  have 
difficulty  in  financing  their  programs. 

Meyer  and  Eddleman^  find  that  many  schools  have  solved 
their . financial  difficulties  through  the  use  of  a student 
activities  ticket. 

Aside  from  athletics,  school  publications  probably 

have  the  least  difficulty  in  securing  financial  support. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  publications 

receive  substantial  a ss is tance  from  a dver tising  space 

purchased  by  local  merchants.  In  connection  with  this 

phase  of  financing  Douglas s^  says, 

"Whether  or  not  a school  publication  is  a good 
advertising  medium  is  a question  upon  which  there 
is  no  agreement.  It  is  certain  that  a large  sum 
of  money  is  raised  through  advertising,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  student  publica- 
tions must  be  considered  a good  advertising  medium." 

Educators  are  in g eneral  agreement  that  the  activities 

program  should, to  a large  extent,  be  financed  by  the  boards 

of  education.  These  activities  have  very  definite  values 

which  carry  over  into  adult  life.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 

true,  that  many  of  these  values  are  not  attained  in  the 

regular  classroom  programs  as  established  today.  If,  as 

has  been  s tated,  these  extra  class  activities  a re  worthy 

of  inclusion  in  the  school  program,  then  they  are  worth 


1.  Op.  Cit . , p.  6 

2.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  633 
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paying  for.  However,  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  school 
committees  is  one  of  neglect.  As  Trump-*-  has  stated  "activities 
of  hoards  of  education  in  supporting  extra-curriculum  programs 
are  very  limited." 

Supervision  of  Activities 

The  value  of  the  activities  program  depends,  to  a large 
extent,  upon  the  interest  and  a ttitudes  of  the  teachers  in 
charge.  It  is  true  that  they  should  act  as  guides  and  ad- 
visers rather  than  dictators  of  all  plans  and  programs,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  being  cast  in  the  roll  of  adviser 
will  put  a greater  drain  on  the  teachers’  time,  resources,  and 
energy,  than  though  they  were  to  dictate  each  s tep  of  the 
program.  Patience  is  required  in  order  to  guide  the  immature 
members  of  the  organization  along  the  proper  path.  *'isdom 
and  understanding  of  young  people  are  essentials.  The  wise 
and  sympathetic  teacher  can  work  with  her  group  on  an  en- 
tirely different  plane  from  that  of  the  regular  classroom. 

She  can  develop  a far  greater  understanding  of  her  pupils, 
their  various  needs,  and  outlooks,  than  canbe  secured  in 
formal  class  work.  In  fact  Maxwell  and  Kilzer~  believe 
that  all  high  school  teachers  should  be  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  direction  of  some  extra-curricular  activity,  whether 
the  contract  specifically  states  this  or  not.  However,  they 


1.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  58-9 

2.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  159 
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believe  that  the  teaching  load  should  he  reduced,  if  the 
supervision  of  the  activity  requires  a large  amount  of  time. 

Rice,  Conrad  and  x lemingT  contend  that  the  sponsoring  of 
clubs  and  social  activities  involves  much  extra  classroom 
effort  on  the  teacher’s  part.  They  feel  it  to  be  unfair  that 
teachers  be  assigned  to  these  duties  without  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  time  and  energy  which  they  must  expend  if  the 
students  are  to  realize  the  educational  values  inherent  in 
these  activities.  They  regard  it  as  sound  administrative 
policy  to  lighten  the  teacher’s  load  if  he  or  she  is  to  assume 
heavy  extra  classroom  respons ibilities . 

p 

McKown  believes  that  these  extra  class  activities  are 
legitimately  a part  of  the  regular  load  of  each  teacher  and 
that  the  day  of  the  teachers  who  stayed  after  school  or 
gave  freely  of  their  time  in  the  evening,  to  help  with  these 
activities,  is  nearly  past.  He  believes  that  the  activities 
will  gradually  be  absorbed  in  the  regular  program. 

Johnston^  feels  that  extra-curriculum  duties  have  become 
a definite  part  of  the  teacher’s  responsibility.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  frequently,  the  broadened  conception  of 
the  school’s  role  has  been  accompanied  by  no  recognition 
of  the  increased  burden  placed  on  the  teacher’s  shoulders. 

He  feels  that  we  must  recognize  and  get  the  public  to  recog- 
nize the  increased  demands  on  both  the  teacher's  time  and 
energy . 

T*  Op.  Cit . , p.  115 

2.  Op.  Oft.j  p.  8 

3.  E.  0.  Johnston,  "Critical  Problems  in  the  Administration 
of  Student  Activities,"  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals , B 25  (Dec.  1941),  p.  19 
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Dunnan^-  states  that  the  best  teachers  continue  to  do 
their  best  work  regardless  of  recompense,  but  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  financial  recognition  of  a good  job,  well 
done,  is  often  a desirable  feature. 

Surveys  differ  in  the  results  which  they  show,  as  fir 
as  reduction  of  teacher  load  is  concerned,  when  extra-class 
duties  are  assumed.  To  illustrate.  Trump'0  found  that  in 
429  of  901  schools  investigated  in  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion, the  curriculum  load  of  teachers  in  general  is  not 
changed  because  of  extra-curriculum  activities.  He  concludes, 

"This  probably  means  that  in  almost  one-half  of  the 
schools,  teachers  teach  about  the  same  number  of 
classes,  pupils,  and  subjects,  regardless  of  the 
different  responsibilities  accepted  in  connection 
with  extra-curriculum  activities." 

He  also  found  that  publications  are  frequently  carried  for- 
ward on  a more  elaborate  scale  in  the  larger  schools,  and 
that  sponsors  of  publication  activities  are  more  likely  to 
teach  a smaller  number  of  classes  in  addition  to  their 
sponsorship,  than  in  smaller  schools.  He  also  found  that 
club  sponsors  are  least  likely  to  have  any  reduction  made 
in  the  number  of  classes  assigned  because  of  sponsorship  of 
extra-curriculum  activities. 

TerryS  however,  found  in  connection  with  a survey  of 
231  schools  in  35  states,  results  of  which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  January  issue  of  School  Review  for  1926,  that, 

1.  D7  WT  Minnan,  "Teacher  Leadership  in  an  Lxtra-Curr icular 
Activities  Program,"  American  School  Board  Journal , Vol. 
103,  (august  1941),  p.  50 

2.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  102 

3.  Paul  Vi/'.  Terry,  Supervis  ing  Lx tr a- Curricular  Activities 
in  the  American  Secondary  School,  New  York  °ity,  McG-raw 
Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  T9'30,  p.  3oI 
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"The  practice  of  reducing  the  teaching  load  of 
members  of  the  faculty  who  are  responsible  for 
large  and  active  organizations  is  widespread." 

He  also  found  that  this  advisory  work  was  made  more  acceptable 

in  many  instances  by  adding  to  the  salaries  of  sponsors.  He 

concludes  that, 

"This  is  done  far  more  frequently  in  the  case 
of  athletic  activities  than  in  others  for  the 
reason,  probably,  that  higher  salaries  are 
often  required  to  obtain  the  services  of  able 
coaches . " 

Wilds ^ states  that  it  has  often  been  suggested  that 
teachers  be  given  extra  pay  for  work  in  connection  with 
extra-curricular  activities.  He  found  that  some  schools 
had  done  this,  but  usually  it  was  in  the  case  of  coaches 
of  plays,  debating  squads,  or  athletic  teams.  More  often 
the  pay  came  in  the  form  of  salary  increases  which  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  valuable  service  in  which  case  the 
teacher  was  required  to  wait  until  the  extent  of  his  or 

her  services  became  more  clearly  apparent. 

2 

Reavis  and  VanDyke  found  that  44.2  per  cent  of  the 
schools  they  surveyed  gave  no  special  recognition  to 
sponsors  in  connection  with  their  extra  duties  made  necessary 
because  of  non-athletic  extra-curricular  duties.  They  found 
that  one-fourth  of  the  schools  compensated  sponsors  through 
a reduction  in  their  teaching  schedule  and  a small  per- 
centage received  their  compensation  through  an  increase  in 
salary.  It  is  also  noted  in  this  survey  that  in  54.6  per 
cent  of  New  England  schools,  the  sponsors  receive  no 


1.  Op.  Git.  p.  116 

2.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  60 
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recognition,  this  being  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  for 
the  country,  as  a whole.  The  authors  contend  that  sponsors 
of  these  extra  activities  should  receive  compensation  of 
some  type,  for  the  hours  involved. 

Rothwell^  found  that  in  the  case  of  head  coaches  of 
football  and  basketball  they  are  frequently  relieved  of 
one  class  period  a day,  during  the  sports  season. 

Anders on^  states  that  teachers,  in  general,  are 
assuming  advisory  work  as  supplementary  to  a full  teach- 
ing schedule,  and  that  it  is  not  customary  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  the  extra  duties  performed. 

From  the  above  findings  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
more  or  less  general  agreement  that  supervision  of  activi- 
ties adds  decidedly  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher  and  that 
compensation  in  some  form  or  other,  should  be  provided. 

' However,  it  is  equally  evident,  from  these  readings, 
that  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
toward  providing  for  this  compensation.  Whether  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  these  extra  supervisory  duties 
would  naturally  depend  upon  the  additional  time  required 
of  the  teacher  in  proper  performance  of  these  duties. 

Anderson*^  found  that  the  amount  of  time  varied  greatly, 
the  average  ranging  from  1 to  4.4  hours  per  week,  but  with 

1.  A.  B.  Rothwell,  "Spreading  the  Teacher  Extra-Curricular  Load,” 
National  .association  of  Secondary  School  Trjncipais  t B 25, 
(■“■pril  1941),  pu  59 


2.  Op.  Git.,  p.  126 

3.  Ibid.  p.  126 
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some  teachers  devoting  as  many  as  13  hours  a week  to  this 
extra  work.  The  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education 
(1932)  found  the  sponsorship  of  school  publications  to  be 
the  most  exacting  job  in  the  extra-curriculum.  A total  of 
224  representative  high  schools  in  the  country  were  surveyed, 
by  Reavis  and  VanDyke-*-  and  for  this  particular  activity,  the 
time  range  ran  up  to  a maximum  of  over  13  hours  per  week. 

p 

wilds  found  in  his  survey  that  35  per  cent  of  all 
teachers  were  giving  some  time  to  these  extra  activities. 

Of  this  group  13  per  cent  gave  up  to  one  hour  per  week, 

15  per  cent  gave  one  to  four  hours  per  week,  while  6 per 
cent  devoted  more  than  four  hours  each  week  to  these  extra 
duties. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  what  should  be  con- 
sidered a reasonable  extra-curriculum  load  for  teachers. 
Garland^  found  that  the  professional  literature  on  this 
subject  offers  little  assistance  to  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal who  might  be  seeking  an  answer. 

Values  to  be  Derived  from  nxtra- Curricular  Activities 
Considerable  discussion  regarding  this  phase  of  the 
program  has  already  been  conducted  in  the  preceding  pages 
v pf  this  survey,  in  connection  with  the  justification  of 

1.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  124 

2.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  45 

3.  P.  L.  Garland,  "Extra-Curriculum  and  the  Teachers’  Load," 
0 le ar i ng  Hou s e , Vol.  XVII,  (November,  1942),  p.  148 
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these  activities.  Further  comment  r e gar ding  values  is 
made  by  Meyers-*-  who  feels  that  through  the  extra-curricular 
program  may  be  developed  school  morale,  leadership,  team- 
work, personal  responsibility,  fair  play,  vocational 
interests  and  a sense  of  unselfish  service.  Briggs  feels 
that  one  of  the  major  values  of  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram is  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  "to  teach  pupils  to 
do  better  the  desirable  activities  that  they  will  perform 
anyway. " 

Douglass'-1 2 3 4 5  considers  that  these  extra  activities  offer 
a rich  source  of  suggestion  for  vitalizing  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Terry^  believes  that  the  extra-curricular  program  is 
valuable  in  that  it  presents  an  outlet  for  the  social 
interests  of  youth. 

Fretwell^  presents  a chart  indicating  the  values, 
recognized  by  writers,  in  the  extra-curricular  program. 

1.  Harold  D.  Meyers,  A Handbook  of  Extra -Curricular  ac tivi 
ties  in  the  High  School,  a.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Hew  "fork, 
1927,  pp.  5-6 

2.  T.  H.  Briggs,  The  Junior  High  School , Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1920,  p.  157 

3.  aubrey  a.  Douglass,  Secondary  Education,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1927,  p.  616 

4.  Op.  Cit.,  p.  73 

5.  Op.  Cit.,  (Chart  opposite  p.  10) 
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The  values  mentioned  most  frequently  were  (a)  training  in 
civic-social-moral  relationships,  (b)  recognition  of  adoles- 
cent nature,  (c)  training  for  leadership,  (d)  opportunity 
for  socialization  and  (e)  improvement  of  discipline  and 
school  spirit. 

In  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Stand- 
ards-*- it  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  an 
activities  program  should  be  the  development  of  leadership 
and  hence  abundant  opportunities  for  exercising  this  leader- 
ship should  be  provided. 

Roberts  and  Draper^  believe  that  the  activities  pro- 
gram allows  for  the  coordinated  development  of  habits, 
attitudes,  and  ideals  in  the  pupils. 

Limi tation  on  Participation 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  extra-curricular  program 
is  that  a few  students  may  receive  great  benefits  from 
participation  in  the  program,  while  the  large  majority 
receive  only  slight  benefits,  at  least  as  &.v  as  leader- 
ship opportunities  are  concerned.  Draper  and  Roberts^ 
recognize  this  fact,  but  feel  that  this  difficulty  is 
rapidly  disappearing  through  the  introduction  of  the  point 
system,  which  limits  the  participation  of  the  pupil  to  a 

1.  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  Evalu- 
ation of  a Secondary  School,  (General  Report) , George 
Banta  Publishing  Co.,  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  1939,  p.  45 

2.  Alexander  C.  Roberts  and  Edgar  K.  Draper,  Extra  Class 
and  Intramural  Activities  in  the  High  School,  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1928,  p.  23 


3. 


Ibid.  p.  45 
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fairly  small  number  of  activities  at  any  given  period,  this 
number  being  still  further  decreased  as  the  individual's 
responsibility  to  any  one  organization  or  group  increases. 
Trump-*-  states  that  since  there  appears  to  be  a very  posi- 
tive relationship  between  holding  office  and  the  values  to 
be  derived  from  participation,  some  method  should  be  de- 
vised for  securing  a greater  spread  among  students,  of  these 
leadership  opportunities,  possibly  through  limiting  the 
number  of  offices  which  any  student  may  hold  at  any  one  time. 
Douglass^  states, 

"The  school  should  limit  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions to  which  a pupil  may  belong,  keeping  in 
mind  the  proper  balance  between  the  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  activities." 

Meyers^  feels  that  the  point  system  in  extra-curricular 
activities  can  well  be  used  as  a tool  to  limit,  guide,  and 
stimulate  participation.  Reavis  and  VanDyke^  in  their  re- 
port on  non-athletic  extra-curriculum  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  found 
that  in  224  schools,  three-quarters  of  these  placed  some 
restriction  on  pupil  participation, --and  that  the  methods 
used  indicated  wide  variation  among  the  schools  surveyed, -- 

t: 

by  general  administration  rule.  McKown  feels  that 


1. 

Op. 

Cit . , 

p.  168 

2. 

Op . 

Cit., 

p . 620 

3. 

Op . 

Cit. , 

p . 283 

4. 

Op . 

Cit. , 

p.  29-30 

5. 
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limitation  on  participation  should  come  through  proper 
guidance  of  the  pupils.  He  believes  that  this  control  is 
now  being  adopted  through  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  "point  system."  Wilds ^ found  that  schools  had  put 
into  successful  operation  various  schemes  for  controlling 

participation,  the  essential  element  in  these  plans  being 

/ 

the  assignment  of  certain  point  values  to  each  activity, 
with  the  pupil  being  limited  as  to  the  number  of  points  he 
could  carry  at  any  one  time. 

P 

Koos  found  certain  writers  were  recommending  that 
over-participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  be  pre- 
vented by  placing  an  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  organ- 
izations to  which  a student  may  belong  and  that  one  of  the 
practices  which  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  was  the  "point" 
sys  tern. 

Administration  of  Program 

Fretwell^  states  that  the  principal  may  delegate  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  pupils  and  to  teachers,  but  since 
the  principal  is  responsible,  for  his  organization,  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  alone  is  the  one  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  extra-curricular  program,  even 
though  certain  duties  may  have  beend  elegated  to  others,  by 
him. 

1.  Op.  Cit.  p.  157 

2.  Op.  Cit.  p.  604 

3.  Op.  Cit.  p.  16 
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Roberts  and  Draper'*'  in  speaking  of  the  high  school 
principal  felt  that  his  office  is  becoming  more  important 
as  the  controlling  factor  in  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram, than  in  the  field  of  administration  and  supervision, 
as  commonly  considered.  Many  educators  will  probably  dis- 
agree with  this  view,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  principal  in  the  activities  program,  as  considered 
by  the  above  authors . 

O 

Reavis  and  Vandyke  believe  that  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  extra-curricular  program,  must  either 
be  assumed  by  the  principal  or  delegated  to  some  member 
of  his  staff.  These  duties  cannot  b e neglected  if  the 
school  is  to  have  a constructive  program  of  activities. 
Among  the  administrative  duties  is  that  of  accounting  for 

'Z. 

funds.  The  above  authors  indicate  that  the  principal 

must  assume  responsibility  for  this  and  that  good  business 

management  favors  a general  treasurer  for  all  activities. 

Trump^  found  that  the  principal  of  the  school  was  most 

frequently  the  officer  charged  with  control  of  extra- 

5 

curriculum  funds.  Koos , in  his  investigations,  found 

1.  Op.  Cit.  p.  18 

2.  Op.  Cit.  p.  45 

3.  Ibid.  p.  50 

4.  Op.  Cit.  p.  59 

. Op.  Cit.  p.  590-591 
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that  writers  considered  the  principal  to  be  the  one  who 
should  sanction  new  organizations  and  activities  and  that 
he  should  be  given  veto  power  over  all  actions  of  these 
organizations.  This  power,  however,  should  be  seldom  ex- 
ercised. Koos^  also  found  a large  number  of  writers  in- 
sisting that  there  be  rigid  business  procedure  in  account- 
ing for  funds  involved  in  the  conduct  of  these  activities. 

Me Kown^  states  that  the  principal,  being  head  of  the  school, 
is  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  school,  and 
that  accordingly  even  though  a director  of  activities  is  ap- 
pointed, the  principal  still  has  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  functioning  of  the  activities  program. 

Maxwell  and  Kilzer^  state  that  no  activity  should  be 
permitted  which  does  not  have  -£he  approval  of  the  principal^ 
since  he  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent  and  school 
committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

Financial  control  of  extra-curricular  funds  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  more  important  phase  of  administration. 
There  is  considerable  agreement  as  to  the  overall  method  of 
control,  McKown1 2 3 4  very  well  sums  up  the  general  thought  v/hen 
he  states  that  the  centralized  type  of  financial  control  is 
superior  to  the  decentralized  plan.  In  centralized  control, 
all  funds  are  kept  under  one  general  account,  with  a faculty 

1.  Op.  Cit.  606 

2.  Op.  Cit.  p.  679' 

3 . Op . Cit.  p.  1 59 


4.  Ibid.  641 
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member  as  treasurer.  However,  the  various  organizations 
have  their  student  treasurers  who  are  responsible  for  col- 
lection of  fees  and  dues  which,  after  collection,  are  turned 
over  to  the  faculty  treasurer  who  should  issue  a deposit 
slip  in  applicate.  One  copy  should  be  retained,  while  the 
other  goes  to  the  student  treasurer  making  the  deposit.  All 
bills  should  be  paid  by  check,  by  the  general  treasurer,  and 
charged  against  the  account  of  the  organization  for  which  the 
check  is  drawn.  No  bill  should  be  paid  without  a request  in 
duplicate,  from  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  organization  con- 
tracting the  bill.  fhe  requests  for  payment  should  b e signed 
by  the  faculty  adviser,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  cen- 
tral treasurer  and  the  duplicate  to  be  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent treasurer  of  the  organization  concerned. 

Terryl  agrees  with  the  above  statement.  He  also  feels 
that  the  student  treasurers  can  gain  much  valuable  experience 
in  keeping  the  records  for  their  organizations,  even  though 
they  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for  drawing  checks. 

Another  phase  of  administration  concerns  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  activities  program.  Roberts  and  Draper^ 
find  that  it  is  becoming  common  practice  to  s et  aside  a definite 
period  for  extra-curricular  activities. 

Koos^  in  speaking  of  writers  on  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, finds  that  a large  number  would  place  these  activities 


1. 

Op.  Cit.  p. 

340 

2. 

Op.  Cit.  p. 

392 
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in  the  regular  school  program,  frequently  in  a period 
scheduled  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Terry^  helieves  that  good  administration  demands  that 
time  for  these  programs  he  provided  during  the  regular  school 
day,  and  not  before  or  after  school  hours.  This  may  he  ac- 
complished through  a regular  activities  period,  or  through  a 
rotation  of  the  activities  period  during  successive  weeks. 

Maxwell  and  Kilzer^  state  that  many  high  schools  set 
aside  a period  during  each  school  day  for  extra-curricular 
activities.  1 2 3hey  also  feel  that  it  is  reasonable  to  require 
each  pupil  to  join  at  least  one  club,  provided  the  school  is 
able  to  provide  a fairly  large  number  of  different  clubs. 

The  objectives,  activities  and  requirements  of  these  different 
clubs  should  be  discussed  in  home  rooms  and  in  general  assem- 
blies so  that  all  pupils  might  have  sufficient  information 
about  the  clubs  so  that  they  might  join  one  which  will  be 
of  Interest  to  them. 

Terry^  found  that  in  the  North  Central  association  it 
was  not  common  practice  to  require  all  students  to  belong  to 
at  least  one  club.  However,  he  does  feel  that  the  first  step 
in  securing  participation  is  to  make  certain  that  all  pupils 
have  sufficient  information  as  to  .what  activities  are  available 


1.  Op.  Cit.  p.  310 

2.  Op.  C^t.  p.  127 

3.  Op.  Cit.  p.  70 
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in  the  school.  Following  this  publicity,  students  must  be 
informed  as  to  the  type  of  work  undertaken  by  each  of  these 
organizations.  This  should  be  done  through  assembly  pro- 
grams, home  rooms,  the  individual  guidance  program  and  the 
school  publications. 

Conclusions 

From  the  current  literature  certain  d efinite  prin- 
ciples in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  extra-curricular 
activities  can  be  drawn.  These  activities  have  become 
an  important  part  of  the  school  program.  They  offer  the 
participant  opportunities  to  develop  certain  traits  and 
characteristics  which  sometimes  are  rather  difficult  to 
develop  in  the  regular  classroom  subjects. 

These  activities  are  financed  in  many  ways  some  of 
which  are  not  approved  by  the  best  educational  thought. 
Pupil  dues,  if  collected  at  all,  must  be  kept  small. 

Scrap  drives,  tag  days  and  the  like  should  not  be  used. 
Extra-curricular  activities  should  be  largely  financed 
from  the  regular  school  department  budget,  since  they 
are  definitely  a part  of  the  educative  process. 

All  activities  should  have  teacher  supervision, 
but  not  teacher  dictation.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  supervision  of  these  activities  should  be  a part  of 
the  teacher's  regular  duties.  However,  it  is  quite 
definitely  agreed  that  this  supervision  should  not  be 
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imposed  on  the  teacher  on  top  of  a regular  teaching  load, 
unless  extra  pay  is  given,  if  the  supervision  requires  much 
of  the  teacher's  time.  It  would  seem  better  to  relieve  the 
teacher  of  certain  teaching  periods  to  be  used  for  activities 
supervision.  There  is  quite  general  agreement  t hat  the 
activities  program  should  be  conducted  during  school  hours, 
as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  some  pupils  may  become 
involved  with  the  extra-curricular  at  the  expense  of  the  cur- 
ricular, it  seems  wise  to  place  some  limitations  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a pupil  may  participate.  The  most  common 
method  of  limitation  comes  through  the  point  system,  which 
permits  a pupil  to  carry  only  a limited  number  of  extra- 
curricular points  at  any  one  time.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  limitation  in  small  scnools  where  one  or 
two  popular  pupils  are  frequently  selected  for  too  many  im- 
portant duties  at  one  time. 

There  is  definite  agreement  that  the  principal  of  the 
school  is  responsible  for  the  extra-curricular  program,  and 
it  is  on  his  shoulders  that  the  proper  administration  rests. 
He  should  select  the  supervisors  for  the  activity  program, 
or  delegate  this  responsibility  to  an  assistant.  i'he  pro- 
gram itself  should  be  planned  and  developed  by  a committee 
of  the  faculty  and  the  students,  in  a cooperative  manner. 

The  finances  of  the  entire  program  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a faculty  treasurer  to  whom  the  various  student 
treasurers  should  r eport. 
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Sufficient  publicity  should  be  provided  so  that  all 
pupils  know  about  the  various  activities  and  have  sufficient 
information  concerning  their  plans  so  that  intelligent  se- 
lection may  be  made.  This  is  best  accomplished  through  home 
rooms,  assemblies  and  individual  guidance.  It  is  probably 
not  wise  policy  to  require  all  students  to  take  part  in  at 
least  one  activity. 


CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OF  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  published  material  on  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties is  quite  general  in  its  nature,  and  only  little  in- 
formation is  available  for  any  particular  state.  This  is 
true  for  Massachusetts . In  order  that  a true  picture  of 
the  situation  in  this  state  might  be  made  available,  this 
survey  has  been  conducted.  The  writer  realizes  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
an  exhaustive  picture  for  the  state. 

Limitation  of  the  Survey 
The  survey  has  been  limited  to  the  public  Senior 
High  Schools  of  the  state,  and  has  considered  only  those 
activities  which  have  come  to  be  accepted  in  a fairly  large 
number  of  schools. 

Me thod  used  in  Conducting  the  Survey 
Before  the  survey  could  be  conducted  it  became  necessary 
to  decide  upon  those  activities  which  should  be  included, 
and  to  determine  the  pertinent  information  required  in  order 
to  make  the  survey  of  value,  after  considerable  reading  of 
available  literature  and  numerous  talks  with  high  school 
principals,  the  list  of  activities  to  be  used  was  adopted. 
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This  list  seemed  to  include  practically  all  of  those  activi- 
ties commonly  associated  with  the  extra-curricular  program. 

It  was  felt  that  this  survey  could  he  of  most  prac- 
tical value  if  it  could  provide  information  on  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  these  activities  have 
become  adopted  in  the  high  school  programs 
of  the  State. 

2.  The  methods  used  to  finance  the  activities 
adopted . 

3.  The  manner  in  which  teachers  or  supervisors 
of  the  activities  were  compensated  for  their 
time . 

4.  The  extent  to  which  extra  time  was  used  by 
teachers,  in  the  supervision  of  the  activi- 
ties . 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  a check  list  was  drawn  up, 
consisting  of  two  pages.  Information  regarding  items  1 and 
2 above  was  secured  from  the  first  page  of  this  check  list 
while  the  inf ormation  d es ired  in  items  3 and  4 above  was 
secured  from  the  second  page.  These  check  lists  were  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  tables  used  in  the  appendix  of 
this  thesis.  These  lists  were  prepared,  along  with  a form 
letter  (see  Appendix  1),  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  Senior  High  School  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  represented  a total  of  259  check  lists  dis- 
tributed. Of  the  lists  sent  out  209  were  returned,  giving 
a percentage  return  of  31,  a highly  satisfactory  figure. 
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Classif ication  by  Enrollment 
Because  of  the  great  variation  in  size  of  schools 
represented  (36  to  3000  pupils)  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  consider  the  information  furnished  on  the  basis  of  en- 
rollment of  schools  as  well  as  by  totals  for  tne  state, 
accordingly,  the  various  schools  reporting  were  classi- 
fied by  letter,  in  five  groups,  as  indicated  below. 

Class  A - Less  than  100  enrollment 
Class  B - Enrollment  100-300 

Class  C - Enrollment  301-600 

Class  D - Enrollment  601-1200 

Class  E - Enrollment  over  1200 

This  particular  classification  of  schools  was  used  because 
investigation  indicated  that  a fairly  even  distribution 
would  result  in  the  several  classes.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  this  classification  conforms  quite  closed 
to  that  used  in  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education 
by  Reavis  and  VanDyke^,  conducted  in  1932.  In  this  thesis, 
the  letters  indicated  above,  will  be  used  when  reference  is 
made  to  any  group  of  schools. 

as  a matter  of  interest,  the  number  of  schools  report- 
ing, in  each  class  is  as  follows: 


Table  2.  Percentages  of  Schools  in  each  Enrollment  Group,  in 
Massachusetts , which  Replied  to  Questionnaire. 


Class  of  School 

Number 

Reporting 

Number 
in  State 

Per  Cent 
Repor ting 

~TTT 

(2) 

T3 r 

(4T~ 

Class  A 

34 

46 

74 

Class  B 

63 

80 

79 

Class  C 

42 

54 

78 

Class  L 

43 

48 

90 

Class  E 

27 

31 

87 

1.  Op.  Cit. 
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The  State  Reviewed  as  a Whole 
Athletic  Activities . --In  practically  all  schools  of 
the  State  the  athletic  program  represents  a major  activi- 
ty. . The  more  common  sports  of  football,  baseball,  and 
basketball  (both  boys T and  girls ’ ) are  conducted  in  at  least 
two- thirds  of  all  schools.  In  an  investigation  by  Wilds, 1 
in  1917  on  the  extent  to  which  extra-curricular  activities 
were  prevalent  in  the  high  schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  he  found,  ’’Basketball  leads  all  other  activi- 
ties in  the  number  of  schools  fostering  it.”  Nearly  30 
years  later,  in  another  section  of  the  country,  prac- 
tically the  same  situation  is  found  to  exist.  Of  the  209 
schools  reporting  in  this  survey,  baseball  is  conducted  by 
200  (the  single  activity  sponsored  by  the  largest  number 
of  schools),  to  be  closely  followed  by  boys’  basketball 
which  was  sponsored  in  194  cases.  This  represents  96 
and  93  per  cent  respectively.  Oiris  » basketball  is  more 
frequently  conducted,  than  is  boys’  football,  the  per- 
centages here  being  77  and  66  of  the  total  schools  re- 
porting. Over  half  of  the  schools  conduct  athletic  activi- 
ties other  than  those  mentioned  above.  (See  Table  3). 


1 . . Op . Git . , p.  48 
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Table  3.  Athletic  Activities  other  than  Football,  base- 
ball and  Basketball,  Sponsored  by  Massachusetts 
High  Schools . 


Activity 

Number  of  Schools 
Spons  oring 

Track 

50 

Hockey  (boys).  . 

39 

Tennis  (boys).  . 

16 

Soccer  

11 

Golf 

8 

Tennis  (girls)  . 

• • • 

5 

Softball  .... 

5 

Hockey  (girls)  . 

• • • 

5 

Cross  Country.  . 

3 

Swimming  .... 

3 

wrestling.  . . . 

2 

Bov;  ling 

2 

Softball  (girls) 

• • • 

2 

Tumbling  .... 

1 

Touch  Football  . 

• • • 

1 

Badminton.  . . . 

1 

Fing-pong.  . . . 

1 

archery 

1 

Skiing  

1 

Outing  Club.  . . 

1 

The  most  frequent  of  these  other  athletic  activities  are 
track  (50  schools)  and  hockey  for  boys  (39  schools). 

In  90  per  cent  of  the  schools,  football  receives  a 
substantial  portion  of  its  financing  from  gate  receipts 
and  in  53  per  cent  of  the  cases,  from  school  department 
appropriations,  football  is  the  producer  of  large  revenue 
and  in  a substantial  number  of  schools  proceeds  from  this 
sport  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  remaining  athletic 
program.  However,  it  can  be  stated  that  football  re- 
ceipts are  used  in  practically  no  cases,  for  the  support 
of  activities  of  other  than  of  an  athletic  nature. 

In  61  per  cent  of  the  schools,  boys’  basketball  is 
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supported  in  large  measure  by  receipts.  Tne  school  de- 
partment assists  in  42  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied. 

Girls'  basketball  receives  about  the  same  percentage  of 
support  from  the  school  department  budget,  but  in  only 
/ half  of  the  schools  do  admissions  play  an  important  part 
in  financing. 

In  only  41  per  cent  of  the  schools  do  admission  charges 
to  baseball'  games  play  an  important  part  in  the  support  of 
the  activity,  while  the  scnool  department  budget  assists  in 
48  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Football  receipts  are  used  for 
baseball  support  in  23  per  cent  of  the  schools,  and  in  the 
case  of  athletic  activities  other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
28  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  this  type  of  support. 

1'hese  other  athletic  activities  receive  assistance  from  gate 
receipts  in  fewer  than  one  out  of  three  schools. 

All  forms  of  athletics  receive  support  from  pupil  dues 
in  approximately  one  school  in  every  three,  while  one  school 
in  seven,  helps  finance  the  athletic  program  by  plays  and 
dances,  by  "other  means",  or  by  both.  Among  "other  means" 
mentioned  were  magazine  sales,  scrap  drives,  checking 
privileges,  candy  sales  and  motion  picture  receipts. 

It  was  found  that  for  24  per  cent  of  the  athletic  teams 
supervised,  the  director  received  no  compensation.  The  one 
most  likely  to  receive  no  compensation  was  the  coach  of  the 
girls'  basketball  team.  The  football  coach  was  the  one  to 
receive  compensation  in  the  largest  percentage  of  cases. 
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Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  athletic  coaches  received  com- 
pensation from  the  school  department  budget,  while  16  per 
cent  received  compensation  in  the  form  of  a reduced  teaching 
load.  This  agrees  fairly  closely  with  the  findings  of  Terry, ^ 
who  reported  that  231  schools  surveyed  in  35  states,  either  a 
reduced  teaching  load,  additional  salary  or  a combination  of 
these  two  were  granted  to  supervisors  of  athletics  in  155 
cases . 

Of  the  schools  reporting  the  average  amount  of  time 
per  week  required  for  supervision  of  the  athletic  program, 

74  per  cent  indicated  that  the  supervisor  required  over 
four  hours  per  week  in  performance  of  this  function.  In 
the  case  of  football,  baseball  and  boys’  basketball,  each 
sport  required  over  four  hours  per  week  in  85  per  cent  of 
the  schools  reporting. 

Table  4.  Percentages  of  Schools  where  Coach  is  not  an 
Instructor  in  the  nigh  School. 


Football 17 

Baseball  ......  21 


Basketball  (boys')  . 16 


It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  coaches  taught  classes 
in  the  high  school,  but  fairly  frequently,  as  indicated  in 

1.  P.  W.  Terry,  "Administration  of  Extra-Curricular  Activi- 
ties in  the  High  School,"  in  School  Review  (January 
1926),  vol.  34,  p.  19 
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Table  4,  coaches  who  did  not  teach  high  school  classes,  were 
in  charge  of  athletic  teams  of  that  school. 

Publications 

School  publications  assume  an  important  place  among  the 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  Massachusetts  High  Schools. 
About  nine  out  of  every  ten  schools  support  either  a school 
paper  or  a school  magazine,  and  several  schools  support 
both.  The  school  paper,  sometimes  in  mimeographed  form  and 
sometimes  as  a printed  sheet  is  found  in  56  per  cent  of  all 
the  schools,  while  in  40  per  cent  of  the  schools  the  maga- 
zine is  established. 


Table  5.  Percentages  of.  Schools  in  which  Substantial 


Assistance  is  Received  for  Publications  by 
Varying  Means  : 


Type  of 
Publi- 
cation 

Adver- 
tis ing 

Sale  of 
Publi- 
cations 

Dues 

Plays 

and 

Dances 

School 
Dept . 
Appro- 
priations 

Other 

Means 

No 

Hgney 

Used 

ITT 

School 

(2) 

(3) 

14J 

^ 5) 

(FT 

~TTT 

(8) 

paper 

School 

43 

68 

17 

5 

5 

9 

5 

magazine 

School 

65 

74 

16 

7 

2 

4 

0 

yearbook 

75 

68 

27 

10 

3 

8 

0 

This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  those  schools 

sponsoring  a school  paper,  the  paper  receives  substantial 
support  from  advertising  in  43  per  cent  of  the  cases,  from 
sale  of  the  publication  in  68  per  cent  of  the  cases,  .... 


It  will  be  observed  from  Table  5 that  two  or  more 
methods  of  support  are  used  in  the  majority  of  schools,  for 
financing  of  publications. 

The  major  source  of  revenue  for  both t he  school  paper 
and  the  magazine  lies  in  receipts  secured  through  sales  to 
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students,  although  advertising  from  local  merchants  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  support  of  each.  One  school 
in  every  six  reported  that  student  dues  were  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  financing.  However,  no  other  agency  or  method 
of  support  is  found  in  any  appreciable  number  of  schools.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  five  per  cent  of  the  schools  having  a 
school  paper,  r eport  that  there  is  no  expense  in  connection 
with  the  publication,  since  paper  and  stencils  from  the  com- 
mercial department  are  used  in  preparation  of  the  copies. 

The  school  Yearbook  is  the  most  frequent  type  of  publica- 
tion, three  in  every  four  schools  supporting  it.  Three- 
quarters  of  schools  having  Yearbooks  receive  substantial 
funds  from  aavertising;  two-thirds  of  them  receive  sizable 
sums  from  receipts  secured  through  sale  of  the  book.  This 
would  indicate  that  either  a very  small  charge  or  no  charge 
at  all  is  made  for  the  book  in  one  school  in  every  three. 

Class  dues  are  more  f requently  a source  of  revenue  for  the 
Yearbook  than  for  the  school  magazine  or  paper.  It  is  also 
observed  that  plays,  dances  and  various  other  means  of  support 
contribute  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  Yearbook  than 
they  do  in  the  cases  of  the  other  publications. 

Next  to  the  athletic  program  school  publications  are 
the  most  exacting  of  the  supervisor's  time.  This  seems  to 
be  recognized  in  many  schools,  because  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  supervisors  are  compensated  either  through  a reduced 
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teaching  load,  increased  compensation  or  a combination  of 
the  two.  The  most  frequent  type  of  compensation  is  ih  the 
form  of  a reduction  in  number  of  classes  taught.  Informa- 
tion for  the  State  on  compensation  for  supervisors  of  publi- 
cations is  contained  in  Table  6. 


Table  6.  Percentages  of  Publications  Supervisors  Compensated 
for  their  Activity  by  Various  Methods. 


Type  of 
Publication 

Reduced 

Teaching 

Load 

School 
Dept . 
Approo . 

Money 

from 

Other 

Sources 

No 

Compen 

sation 

TIT 

School 

(2) 

(3) 

T4) 

(5) 

paper 

School 

18 

• 10 

2 

64 

magazine 

School 

23 

8 

. 4 

65 

yearbook 

24 

12 

5 

59 

The  above  table  should  be  read  as  follows : The  Super- 

visors of  school  papers  are  compensated  for  their  extra  work 
by  a reduced  teaching  load  in  18  per  cent  of  the  cases,  by 
extra  pay  from  school  department  budget  in  10  per  cent  of 

cases , •••• 

Musical  -activities 

Included  under  musical  activities  are  glee  clubs,  bands, 
<=.nd  orchestras.  -hie  glee  club  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  these  activities,  76  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting 
such  an  organization.  ^ext  in  importance  is  the  orchestra 
wnich  70  per  cent  of  the  schools  report  as  sponsoring,  while 
only  slightly  over  half  of  our  high  schools  maintain  a band. 
-Miese  organizations  receive  substantial  support  from  school 
department  funds,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  least 
nali  of  tne  schools  fostering  any  musical  group  reoorted 
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such  to  he  the- case.  In  many  schools  concerts  are  given,  to 
which  admission  charges  are  made.  This  is  the  second  most 
prominent  means  of  finance.  Additional  data  on  financing  of 
these  organizations  is  given  in  the  following  table.  This 
table  indicates,  for  those  schools  reporting  musical  organ- 
izations, the  percentages  which  secured  worthwhile  financial 
assistance  in  various  ways. 

Table  7.  Percentages  of  Musical  Organizations  Receiving 
Substantial  Assistance  by  Varying  Means. 


Activity 

Concerts 

uues 

School 
Dept . 
Appr . 

Plays 

and 

Dances 

Other 

Means 

Ho 

Money 

Used 

ITT 

~T2 r 

(5) 

(4T 

(5)  " 

167' 

(7) 

Glee  ^lub 

14 

13 

50 

11 

4 

15 

Orches  tra 

13 

7 

65 

10 

4 

9 

Band 

23 

10 

61 

17 

11 

2 

Read  this  table  in  the  following  manner:  Of  the  schools 

fostering  a glee  club,  the  club  receives  substantial  support 
from  concerts  in  14  per  cent  of  cases,  from  dues  in  13  per 
cent  of  cases,  .... 

Two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  schools  having  musical 
organizations  report  that  the  supervisor  spends  a moderate 
amount  of  time  each  week  (one  to  four  hours)  with  the  or- 
ganization. The  supervisor  has  considerably  better  than  an 
even  chance  of  receiving  compensation  for  his  time  from  the 
school  department  budget.  This  is  true  because  the  director 

i 

in  a large  majority  of  cases,  is  employed  as  a music  super- 
visor, and  the  direction  of  these  activities  is  considered  a 
part  of  his  regular  duty.  However,  reports  show  that  in  one 
school  in  every  five,  the  supervisor  receives  no  compensation 
for  these  extra  tasks. 


» 


. 
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Student  Council  and  Assembly  Programs 

Aside  from  certain  types  of  athletics,  assembly  pro- 
grams are  more  commonly  found  as  a part  of  the  extra-curricu- 
lar program  than  any  other  activity.  Nine  schools  in  every 
ten  report  their  sponsorship.  No  one  form  of  financial  sup- 
port is  outstanding.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  schools  re- 
port that  no  money  is  used  (programs  originate  entirely 
within  the  school)  while  the  remainder  report  that  they  rely 
upon  dues,  plays,  dances,  magazine  campaigns,  scrap  drives 
and  various  other  means.  About  one-seventh  of  the  schools 
report  assistance  from  school  department  appropriations, 
while  only  one-tenth  of  the  schools  make  any  admission  charge 
to  these  programs.  The  supervisor  of  these  programs,  as  a 
rule,  devotes  less  than  one  hour  a week  to  the  activity,  and 
the  chances  are  slight  that  he  will  receive  any  extra  com- 
pensation. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  our  high  schools  support 
a student  council.  Nearly  one-third  of  these  organizations 
use  no  money,  while  those  which  do  require  financing  re- 
sort more  frequently  to  plays  and  dances  than  do  any  of  the 
other  extra-curricular  activities.  As  in  the  case  of 
assembly  programs,  the  supervisor  or  adviser  of  the  student 
council  devotes  less  than  one  hour  a 'week  to  the  activity 
and  only  infrequently  receives  any  extra  compensation.  If 
compensation  is  received  it  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a reduced  teaching  load. 
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Club  Activities 


Table  8.  Percentages  of  Massachusetts  High  Schools  which 
Sponsor  Various  Types  of  Club  Activities. 


Percentages 


Type  of  Club  of  Schools 

Sponsoring 


Academic  interest  Clubs,  (as  mathematics, 

foreign  language,  and  history)  38 

Debating 26 

Dramatic 66 

Service  Clubs,  (as  Girl  Scouts,  &oy  Scouts, 

Girl  Reserves,  and  Hi-Y) 24 

Special  interest  Clubs,  (as  photography,  and 

handicraft) 39 


With  the  possible  exception  of  the  dramatic  club, 
extra-curricular  activities  in  the  form  of  clubs  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Massachusetts  high  schools. 
Two  out  of  three  schools  sponsor  dramatic  clubs  and  these  are 
supported  in  large  degree  by  receipts  from  plays  which  the 
Clubs  produce.  The  average  supervisor  spends  a moderate 
amount  of  time  each  week  with  the  club  and  is  practically 
certain  to  receive  no  compensation  for  the  effort. 

Debating  groups  are  found  in  only  one  school  in  four, 
and  one -fourth  of  these  use  no  money  for  their  organiza- 
tion. The  major  source  of  revenue,  where  funds  are  neces- 
sary, is  in  the  form  of  club  dues,  and  as  is  the  case  with 
the  dramatic  club,  the  coach  is  with  the  group  a moderate 
length  of  time  each  week  and  is  not  likely  to  receive  rec- 
ognition for  his  effort  in  the  form  of  a decreased  teaching 
load  or  an  increase  in  salary.  Meyer-'-  has  stated,  "It  is 


Op.  Cit.  p.  23 
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regrettable  that  debating,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
extra-curricular  activities,  should  suffer  for  lack  of 
funds....  If  it  is  necessary,  the  School  Board  should  make 
a special  appropriation  for  this  important  activity." 

Considerably  fewer  than  half  of  our  high  schools 
sponsor  academic  interest  clubs,  service  clubs,  or  special 
interest  clubs. 

Wild has  stated,  concerning  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties , 

"If  the  time  comes  when  the  general  public 
and  taxpayers  can  be  made  to  see  the  great 
educational  values  of  these  activities, 
perhaps  we  shall  have  an  extension  of  the 
policy  of  having  them  supported  by  the 
regular  school  funds,  as  derived  from  school 
taxes . " 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  sup- 
port for  club  activities  in  Massachusetts  high  schools  Is 
practically  negligible. 

List  of  Clubs  Reported 

A wide  variety  of  clubs  were  reported  in  the  total 
tabulations,  the  majority,  however,  appearing  in  only  a 
very  few  schools.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  secure 
some  idea  as  t o this  variety,  the  entire  list  of  clubs 
mentioned  is  included  in  Table  9. 


1.  Op.  Cit . , p.  187 
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Table  9.  Different  Clubs  Reported  as  Sponsored  by 
Massachusetts  High  Schools 


Agriculture  Club 
Athletic  Club 
Art  Club 
Booster’s  Club 
Boys  Auxiliary 
Cadet  officers’  Club 
Cartoon  Club 
Chess  Club 
Choir  Club 
Commercial  Club 
Current  Events  Club 
French  Club 
G.  A.  M.  S.  (Girls) 
Girls  Auxiliary 
Girls  League 
Health  Club 
Hi-Y  Club 
Latin  Club 
Library  Service 
Literary  Club 
Math.  Club 
Merchandizing  Club 


Modern  Language  Club 
Operator’s  Club 
Parata  Club  (Girls) 
Penmanship  Club 
Pennant  Club 
Physical  Education 
Photography  Club 
Fro  Merito 
Reading  Club 
Red  Cross 
Rifle  Club 
R.  0.  T.  C. 

Round  Table  Club  (Boys) 
Safety  Club 
Science  Club 
Spanish  Club 
Stamp  Club 
Traffic  Squad 
Typewriting  Club 
U.  S.  History  Club 
Victory  Corps  Club 
Writers’  Club 


The  State  Reviewed  by  Enrollments 
Less  than  100  Enrollment  ( Class  A Schools ) . — These 
schools  are  very  infrequently  represented  by  football t earns, 
as  a matter  of  fact  in  only  six  per  cent  of  the  cases  re- 
ported. However,  both  boys’  and  girls'  basketball  is  well 
supported,  better  than  eight  in  every  ten  schools  being 
represented  by  such  teams.  Only  about  one-third  sponsor 
other  sports.  Debating  clubs  a re  practically  non-existent, 
but  glee  clubs  occur  in  about  half  the  schools.  Orchestras 
outnumber  bands  by  about  three  to  one.  Less  than  half  of 
Class  A schools  sponsor  publications  of  any  sort.  Nearly 
twice  as  many  provide  assembly  programs  as  foster  student 


councils.  Slightly  over  one  out  of  three  have  dramatic 
clubs.  Aside  from  this  club  and  the  glee  club,  the  club 
activities  play  a very  small  part  in  the  extra-curricular 
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program. 

Enrollments  of  100  to  500  (Class  B‘ Schools ) .--About 
half  are  represented  by  a football  team.  Baseball  and 
basketball  are  both  very  prominent.  Other  athletic 
activities  are  sponsored  by  40  per  cent  of  Class  B schools. 
About  three  out  of  every  four  have  glee  clubs,  but  only 
slightly  more  than  half  have  any  instrumental  music  or- 
ganization. The  school  paper  is  more  popular  than  the  mag- 
azine, but  neither  is  as  popular  as  the  yearbook.  Both 
assembly  programs  and  student  councils  hold  a prominent 
place  in  the  extra-curricular  program.  Two- thirds  of  these 
schools  maintain  dramatic  clubs,  but  aside  from  this  club 
and  the  glee  club,  student  clubs  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Enrollments  of  501  to  600  (Class  £ Schools ) .--Football, 
baseball  and  boys’  basketball  teams  are  found  in  practically 
all  Class  G schools,  while  four  out  of  every  five  support 
a girls’  basketball  team.  Over  half  of  these  sponsor  some 
other  form  of  athletics  also.  Musical  organizations  are 
very  popular,  more  than  half  the  schools  promoting  both  a 
band  and  an  orchestra,  as  well  as  a glee  club.  About  half 
the  schools  publish  a magazine  or  school  paper.  (Several 
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schools  publish  both) , while  yearbooks  are  found  in  nine 
schools  out  of  every  ten.  Practically  all  provide  assembly 
programs  and  three  in  every  four  have  a student  council. 
Once  again,  aside  from  the  glee  club  and  dramatic  club, 
student  clubs  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

Enrollments  of  601  to  1200  (Class  D Schools ) . -- 
Practically  all  of  these  schools  sponsor  several  types  of 
athletic  activities,  four  out  of  every  five  reporting 
schools  fostering  athletics  other  than  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  football.  The  chances  are  about  even  that  a de- 
bating club  will  be  supported,  while  better  than  80  per 
cant  of  these  schools  maintain  a band  an  orchestra  and  a 
glee  club.  Nearly  all  publish  a magazine  or  a paper  and 
88  per  cent  publish  a yearbook.  The  club  program  seems 
fairly  well  developed,  over  half  of  the  Class  D schools 
being  represented  by  clubs  other  than  glee  and  dramatic. 

Enrollments  of  over  1200  (Class  E Schools ) .--Here 
again,  musical  activities  occupy  a very  prominent  place 
in  the  extra-curricular  program,  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
schools  fostering  an  orchestra,  a glee  club  and  a band. 
Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  Glass  E schools  are  represented 
by  a debating  club,  while  all  but  ti/ro  (which  are  girls’ 
schools)  have  baseball,  boys’  basketball,  and  football 
teams.  Seventy-four  per  cent  sponsor  other  athletic 
activities  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above.  As  in 
the  case  of  Class  L>  schools,  the  Class  E schools  also  have 
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a fairly  good  program  of  club  activities  for  their  students. 

Observations 

General  club  activities  appear  to  be  the  most  ne- 
glected group  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  all 
classes  of  schools  reporting.  Even  in  the  largest  schools 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  sponsor  such  activities. 

Schools  of  over  600  enrollment  rely  upon  school 
plays  and  dances  for  support  of  their  activities  program 
to  a much  smaller  extent  than  do  schools  of  less  than  this 
number . 

Glass  C schools  rely  more  upon  pupil  dues  for  extra- 
curricular support  than  do  the  other  groups. 

In  Class  D and  E schools  football  receipts  help  sup- 
port other  athletic  activities  to  a greater  extent  than  in 
the  smaller  schools. 

In  schools  of  less  than  100  pupils  the  chances  are 
very  slight  that  a football  team  will  be  maintained.  This 
is  obviously  due  to  the  small  number  of  boys  enrolled. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  smaller  the  school, 
the  more  frequently  "other  means”  of  support  must  be  resorted 
to,  in  financing  the  extra-curricular  program. 

School  bands  are  found  most  frequently  in  Glass  E 
schools,  practically  all  of  these  schools  sponsoring  such 
an  organization.  With  the  exception  of  Class  A schools,  the 
larger  the  school  the  less  chance  that  regular  school  de- 
partment funds  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  finance  of 
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athletics.  The  very  large  and  the  ver1-:  small  schools  re- 
ceive about  the  same  percentage  of  support  from  this  source. 
This  fact  is  brought  out  in  Table  10. 


Table  10.  Percentages  of  Schools  having  Athletics,  which 
Receive  Substantial  Support  from  School  De- 
partment Appropria tions . 


Sport 

Class  A 
Schools 

Glass  B 
Schools 

Class  C 
Schools 

Class  D 
Schools 

Class  E 
Schools 

UT 

(2) 

(3) 

“C 47" 

(5) 

(6) 

Football 

50 

79 

50 

44 

40 

Baseball 

35 

61 

49 

44 

36 

Basketball 

( Boys ) 

29 

50 

41 

40 

36 

Baske  tball 

(Girls) 

36 

56 

47 

37 

24 

Other  Ath- 
letic Ac- 

tivi ties 

33 

56 

52 

34 

25 

Read  this  table  as  follows:  Of  the  Glass  A schools  hav- 

ing football  teams,  50  per  cent  receive  substantial  sup- 
port for  their  football  teams  from  school  department  ap- 
propriations; of  the  Class  B schools  having  football 
teams  79  per  cent  receive  substantial  support  for  their 
football  teams  from  school  department  appropriations,  .... 


In  general  it  is  true  that  the  larger  the  school,  the 
more  extensive  the  extra-curricular  program  tends  to  become. 
(See  Table  11,  page  52.) 

The  larger  the  school,  the  less  the  probability  that 
the  coaches  of  sports  will  teach  classes  in  the  high  school. 
The  ratio  decreases  from  SO  per  cent  in  the  Glass  A group 
of  schools  to  67  per  cent  in  the  largest  schools.  Baseball 
is  the  sport  least  likely  to  be  supervised  by  one  who  teaches 
classes  in  the  high  school,  while  football  is  the  sport  most 
liable  to  be  coached  by  a high  school  teacher. 


b >ston  University 

School  of  Education 
Library 


Table  11.  Percentages  of  Schools  Sponsoring  Various  Types  of  Activities.  (Activities 
the  Horizontal  Lines  are  Sponsored  by  at  least  half  the  Schools.)  
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In  general,  for  schools  of  over  100  enrollment,  the 
larger  the  school  the  smaller  the  chance  that  the  coaches 
of  sports  will  receive  extra  compensation  in  the  form  of  a 
reduction  in  the  teaching  load. 

In  the  sports  field  the  supervisor  of  girls’  basket- 
ball stands  the  least  chance  of  receiving  extra  remunera- 
tion of  any  type. 

Among  the  Class  A schools,  the  probability  of  the  sports 
directors  or  coaches  receiving  extra  pay  for  their  efforts  is 
only  one  in  three. 

In  all  schools  the  publications  director  or  supervisor 
may  expect  to  have  a reduced  teaching  load  in  more  or  less 
direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  school.  The  teaching  load 
seldom  is  reduced  in  the  small  schools,  but  frequently  is, 
in  the  Class  E group. 

In  schools  of  over  100,  it  appears  that  any  extra  com- 
pensation for  supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities 
is  least  likely  in  the  Class  C group,  and  yet  this  same 
group  seems  to  provide  the  greatest  probability  of  extra- 
compensation from  the  school  d epartrnent  budget,  for  the 
supervision  of  athletics. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  some  instances,  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  receiving  compensation  for  the  supervision  of 
activities  is  greater  than  the  number  of  schools  reporting 
the  activity.  This  may  be  due  to  either  or  both  of  two 
factors.  In  some  schools  more  than  one  person  was  connected 
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with  the  activity,  and  in  others  a combination  of  two  or 
more  types  of  extra  compensation  was  provided.  (See 
Appendixes  IX-XIII  inclusive. ) 

What  appears  to  be  an  error  in  tabulation  in  a few 
cases  where  schools  reported  a larger  number  of  supervisors 
as  receiving  no  compensation,  than  the  number  of  schools  re- 
porting the  activity,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
teacher  assisted  in  supervision  of  the  activity.  In  some  of 
these  cases  one  of  the  teachers  would  receive  some  form  of 
compensation  while  another  who  assisted  this  teacher  would 
receive  no  extra  remuneration. 

In  many  instances,  those  reporting  neglected  to  check 
some  answers,  particularly  on  the  second  page  of  the 
questionnaire.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  totals  do 
not  add  up  to  the  proper  figure,  in  many  cases.  However, 
a sufficient  number  of  replies  were  received  for  each 
question  so  that  the r eport  should  be  reliable.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  distribution  of  answers  for 
those  schools  which  did  not  reply  to  all  questions  would 
follow  approximately  the  same  pattern  as  for  those  schools 
which  did  reply. 

In  all  s chools , regardless  of  size,  coaching  of  athletics 
puts  the  greatest  demand  on  the  supervisor's  time.  The 
activity  next  in  order  as  a consumer  of  adviser's  time  is 
publications.  1'he  chances  are  that  this  activity  will  re- 
quire from  one  to  four  hours  per  week.  (See  Appendix  III.) 
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The  same  holds  true  for  debating  and  for  musical  organiza- 
tions. 

One  point  is  noted  in  schools  of  all  classes,  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  supervision  of  any  one  activity 
may  vary  from  only  a few  minutes  per  week  to  several  hours. 

This  is  obviously  due  to  the  interest  of  the  one  in  charge, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  activity  has  become  an  established 
part  of  the  school  program. 

Conclusions 

The  209  schools  which  replied  to  the  questionnaire  in- 
dicated a total  of  2530  activities  conducted.  (See  Appendix 
II.  ) This  represents  an  average  of  slightly  over  11  activi- 
ties per  school,  but  actually  the  figure  would  be  larger 
than  this  for  the  following  reason.  The  check  list  asked 
whether  or  not  the  school  sponsored  Academic  interest  Clubs 
(such  as  Mathematics,  Language....)  The  number  of  different 
clubs  sponsored  in  this  field  of  interest  was  not  requested. 
Consequently,  a '"yes"  response  to  the  question  indicated  that 
at  least  one  club  of  this  type  was  conducted.  However,  several 
clubs  of  this  kind  might  have  been  conducted,  and  yet  only  one 
would  be  included  among  the  activities  of  the  school  when 
State  totals  were  figured.  The  same  situation  existed  with 
respect  to  "other  Athletic  activities,"  "Service  °lubs"  and 
"Special  interest  Clubs."  To  illustrate  this  point  a bit 
more  clearly,  in  Appendix  II  80  schools  reported  that  they 
maintained  "Academic  interest"  clubs  and  51  schools  reported 


. 

. 
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the  sponsorship  of  ’’service"  clubs.  These  figures  of  80  and 
51  were  the  figures  which  influenced  the  total  number  of  activi- 
ties reported,  this  number  being  indicated  as  2530.  However, 
each  of  these  80  schools  which  reported  "academic  interest" 
clubs  quite  possibly  conducted  several  clubs  of  this  type. 

The  same  holds  for "Service"  clubs  arid  "Special  interest" 
clubs.  As  a result,  the  total  number  of  separate  extra- 
curricular activities  sponsored  in  the  State  is,  without 
doubt,  considerably  larger  than  the  figure  2330  as  reported. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  average  number  of  activities 
per  school  would  agree  fairly  closely  with  the  Ameri can 
Educational  Digest  survey  of  the  year  1925,  and  the  survey 
conducted  by  Elmer  wilds  in  the  year  1917.  Both  of  these 
surveys  have  been  previously  mentioned.  (Average  number  of 
activities  indicated  in  these  surveys  was  15  and  14  re- 
spectively). This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Massachusetts 
high  schools,  the  extra-curricular  program  is  at  least  as 
well  developed  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Table  12.  Methods  of  Financing  the  2330  Extra-Curricular  Ac- 
tivities Reported  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Method 

Advertise- 

Re- 

Football 

Flays  & 

School  Dept. 

Other 

No 

of  fi- 
nance 

ments 

ceipts 

Dues 

Receipts 

Dances 

Appropriation 

Means 

honey 

Used 

No.  of 

, ■ . i .i  I.- 

Cases 

274 

896 

596 

133 

321 

679 

244 

230 

Read  table  as  follows:  "Of  the  2330  activities  reported  in 

Massachusetts  High  Schools,  substantial  financial  assistance 


. 


. 
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is  received  in  274  cases  from  advertising,  806  cases  from 
receipts,  . ..."  It  should  he  noted  that  the  activities 
receiving  assistance  from  football  receipts  are  activities 
other  than  the  football  team  itself. 


It  vri.ll  be  observed  that  230  activities  report  that  no 
money  is  used.  Subtracting  this  figure  from  the  total  of 
2330  activities  reported,  it  would  appear  that  financial 
support  is  required  in  2100  instances.  The  following  table 
indicates  for  these  2100  cases,  the  percentages  receiving 
financial  support  in  various  ways. 

Table  13.  Percentages  of  Activities  in  Massachusetts  Eigh 
Schools  which  secure  Substantial  Financial 
Assistance  by  Various  Methods. 


(TT 

(2)" 

" TsT" 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Method 

Advertise- 

Re- 

Foo  tball 

Plays  8c 

School  Dept. 

Other 

ments 

ceipt s 

Dues 

Receipts 

Dances 

Appropriation 

Means 

Per 

Cent 

13 

43 

28 

6 

15 

42 

12 

Read  table  as  follows:  "Of  the  2100  extra-curricular  activi- 

ties requiring  financial  support,  13  per  cent  receive  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  advertising,  43  per  cent  receive  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  receipts,  ...."  The  6 per  cent  of 
activities  receiving  assistance  from  football  receipts  rep- 
resents activities  other  than  the  football  teams. 


Table  13  indicates  that  Massachusetts  high  schools  finance 
their  activities  to  a fair  extent,  at  least,  by  methods  which 
are  at  present  approved  by  authorities  in  the  activities  field. 
The  item  of  dues  Is  not  a large  factor  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram and  "other  means  of  support"  is  a rather  minor  item  in 
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most  cases.  However,  the  per  cent  of  activities  receiving 
assistance  from  the  school  department  budget  should  be 
greater.  Many  school  committees  apparently  are  still  not 
fully  aware  of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  the  extra- 
curricular program. 

Table  14.  Percentages  of  Teachers  Compensated  for  Super- 
vision of  Activities,  in  Various  hays. 


TO  ' 

(2) 

(3] 

(47  ■ " ' 

(S')  ' 

Method 

Reduced 

School  Dept. 

Money  from 

No 

Tea  chi  rg 
Load 

Appropriati on 

Other  Sources 

Compensation 

Per  Cent 

12 

33 

4 

44 

Totals  for  various  activities  are  contained  in  Appen- 
dix III. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  44  per  cent  of  the  supervisors 
receive  no  compensation.  Yet,  Table  15  indicates  that  78 
per  cent  of  the  supervisors  gave  one  hour  or  more  per  week 
to  supervision.  Presented  in  another  way,  this  same  table 
indicates  that  only  24  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  spend  a 
small  amount  of  time  while  44  per  cent  of  all  the  super- 
visors receive  no  compensation.  It  would  appear  that  some 
schools  should  reconsider  the  problem  of  compensation  to 
teachers  for  the  time  they  put  in  on  supervision,  since,  at 
the  present  time,  many  teachers  seem  to  be  carrying  a full 
teaching  load  in  addition  to  a substantial  activities  pro- 
gram for  which  their  efforts  receive  no  material  recognition. 
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Table  15.  Percentages  of  Teachers  who  Require  Certain 
Average  amounts  of  Time  per  Y.eek  for  Super- 
visory fu ties. 


(1) 

C 2T 

(5) 

(4)  - ’ 

Average  Time 

Little  (less 

Moderate 

Much 

per  beek 

than  1 hour) 

(1  to  4 hours) 

( over  4 hours  ) 

Per  Cent 

24 

41 

35 

Read  table  as  follows:  ''Of  the  teachers  who  supervise 

activities,  24  per  cent  devote  less  than  1 hour  per. 
reek  to  supervision,  . . . . 11  Totals  for  the  various 
activities  are  contained  in  Appendix  III. 


CHAPTER  III 


ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM  FOR  A SMALL  MASSACHUSETTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Type  of  School . --The  Johnson  High  School  of  North 
Andover  is  a four  year  high  school  adjacent  to  an  urban 
area.  The  enrollment  is  340,  about  equally  'divided  between 
boys  and  girls.  The  majority  of  pupils  come  from  middle 
class  homes,  many  of  the  parents  being  employed  in  the 
textile  industry.  The  school  contains  a very  small  foreign 
element,  the  majority  of  pupils  being  of  native  American  or 
English  extraction.  The  school  staff  consists  of  15  regu- 
lar teachers,  3 part-time  teachers  and  a principal  who 
teacher  one  class  per  cay.  Of  the  15  full  time  teachers  on 
the  staff,  two  are  men.  One  of  these  has  been  duly  elected 
as  sub-master  by  the  school  c onn. J. 1 1 e e . All  teachers  on  the 
faculty  are  college  graduates  and  seven  have  Master's 
degrees.  The  part-time  staff  consists  of  one  man  and  two 
women.  A full  time  director  of  guidance  has  been  added  to 
the  teaching  force  this  year. 

Over  the  last  5 year  period  slightly  over  12  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  have  gone  on  to  college.  Luring  this 
same  period,  including  those  pupils  who  have  gone  to  college, 
an  average  of  approximately  40  per  cent  have  sought  education 
beyond  the  high  school  level. 
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Present  Activity  urogram 

The  present  extra-curricular  program  consists  of  the 
activities  listed  below: 


Football 

Baseball 

Basketball  (Boys) 

Basketball  (Girls) 

School  Magazine 
Yearbook 

Assembly  Frograms  (at  times) 


Student  Council 
Band 

Orchestra 
Girl  Reserves 
Dramatics 
Glee  Club 


The  boys’  athletic  program  consists  of  inter- 
school contests  entirely.  There  is  no  intramural  activity. 
These  activities  are  handled  by  a member  of  the  faculty  who 
has  a full  time  teaching  program  in  the  high  school.  He 
has  no  assistance  in  his  coaching  duties  and  must  also 
assume  the  tasks  of  faculty  manager.  The  coach  receives 
no  extra  compensation  for  his  coaching  duties. 

Girls’  basketball  is  coached  by  the  girls’  physical 
education  instructor.  She  has  a full  program  of  classes 
in  the  high  school.  Basketball  practice  is  held  two 
afternoons  a week  during  the  season,  and  games  are  played 
in  the  evening  in  conjunction  with  the  boys'  basketball  games. 
No  extra  compensation  is  provided  for  the  girls'  coach. 

Publications  are  handled  by  a member  of  the  English 
department.  The  work  requires  much  time  and  is  performed 
frequently  after  school  hours  with  the  assistance  of 
the  publications  staffs,  since  this  is  the  only  time  when 
the  pupils  are  available.  The  publications  supervisor 
is  relieved  of  one  period  of  teaching  per  day.  Finances 
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for  support  of  publications  are  secured  largely  through 
advertising  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  both  magazine 
and  yearbook. 

Assembly  programs  are  held  rather  infrequently. 

At  times  they  originate  within  the  school,  and  on  other 
occasions  the  program  is  provided  by  outside  talent. 

When  a charge  is  necessary  a collection  is  taken  as  pu- 
pils enter  the  auditorium,  but  no  pupil  is  excluded  for 
failure  to  contribute.  Arrangements  for  the  programs 
are  made  by  the  principal. 

The  student  council  is  a functioning  body  represent 
ing  each  home  room,  of  which  there  are  eight,  n-ach  room 
has  two  representatives,  and  the  group  is  under  the 
leadership  of  the  principal. 

The  school  band  and  the  orchestra  each  meet  once  a 
week  at  the  close  of  school.  They  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  music  director.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
glee  club,  but  this  group  meets  one  period  per  week, 
during  school  hours.  These  activities  are  considered 
to  be  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  supervisor,  and 
no  extra  compensation  is  provided.  The  supervisor  is 
expected  to  lead  the  band  at  football  g ames  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  during  the  fall,  and  for  other  local  events, 
such  as  occur  on  Armistice  Jay  and  Memorial  Day,  during 
other  parts  of  the  year.  The  band  treasury  receives 
payment  for  participation  in  parades.  This  is  the  only 
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money  received  by  the  organization,  since  no  funds  are 
available  from  the  school  budget.  The  glee  club  has 
no  income.  Sheet  music  is  provided  this  group  from  the 
school  department  budget. 

The  Girl  Reserves  is  sponsored  by  a high  school 
teacher  who  as  a full t eaching  program.  This  group 
meets  after  school  hours  once  each  week,  with  an  occasional 
evening  meeting.  The  activity  requires  a moderate  amount 
of  the  supervisor’s  time.  She  receives  no  extra  compen- 
sation. Money  for  the  organization  is  secured  through 
dues  • 

One  dramatic  event  is  held  each  year.  The  director 
has  a full  teaching  program,  and  this  activity,  which  is 
held  after  school  hour s , requires  considerable  time  for 
a two  month  period.  This  director  receives  no  extra 
compensation.  The  money  secured  from  the  production  is 
divided  among  the  four  class  treasuries. 

Except  for  athletics,  all  money  is  handled  through 
a central  school  fund  controlled  by  the  principal,  who 
draws  all  checks  against  the  individual  accounts  making 
up  the  central  fund.  The  athletic  fund  is  kept  separately 
and  checks  are  drawn  by  a student  treasurer  upon  auth- 
orization of  the  principal. 

There  is  no  limitation  placed  upon  participation  of 
pupils,  in  the  various  activities,  except  in  athletics. 


where  the  Massachusetts  Headmasters'  rules  and r egula- 
tions  are  observed. 

Chan ge s Proposed 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  present  program 
of  activities,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  schools 
in  the  State,  and  with  the  suggestions  of  authorities  in 
the  extra-curricular  field,  two  facts  are  obvious.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  program  at  present,  as  far  as 
number  of  activities  is  concerned  compares  very  favorably 
with  other  schools  of  its  size  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  indicated  in  Table  11,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  Also  in  other  areas  examined  in 
the  extra-curricular  field  in  this  State,  it  is f elt  that 
this  school  conforms  fairly  well  to  the  present  standard 
practices.  The  other  obvious  point  is  that  there  are 
several  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gram, to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  beliefs 
and  suggestions  of  authorities  in  this  field.  In  order 
that  a program  might  be  drawn  up  which  will  be  more 
closely  adjusted  to  recommended  educational  practice, 
certain  changes  in  the  present  program  are  being  suggested. 
Having  presented  these  suggested  changes,  a discussion 
of  each  suggestion  will  follow.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  these  proposals  cannot  all  be  incorporated  in  the 
present  program  immediately,  but  are  considerations  to  be 
adoptedduring  the  next  12  to  18  month  period. 
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Table  16.  Proposed  Changes  in  J ohn s on  High  School 

Extra-Curri cular  Program 

1.  Appointment  of  an  activities  director. 

2.  Addition  of  two  men  teachers  to  the  staff, 
one  to  act  as  athletic  faculty  manager  and 
the  other  to  handle  the  program  of  intra- 
mural athletics  for  boys. 

3.  More  athletic  activities  for  girls. 

4.  Additional  club  activities. 

5.  Set  aside  a period  during’  school  hours  for 
club  activities. 

6.  Additional  compensation  for  coaching  athletics. 

V.  Limit  participation  of  pupils. 

8.  Relieve  dramatic  coach  of  one  period  per  day 
of  study  supervision  during  eight  weeks  of 
play  rehearsals. 

9.  Establishment  of  debating  society. 

10.  Increase  in  number  of  assembly  programs. 


Discussion  of  Changes  Proposed 
A director  of  the  entire  activities  program  is 
essential  to  its  satisfactory  operation.  The  principal, 
with  his  multitude  of  other  duties  can  hardly  find  time 
to  do  the  program  justice.  Consequently,  it  is  suggested 
that  a member  of  the  faculty,  one  of  the  two  men  now  em- 
ployed, be  appointed  as  activities  director  to  implement 
the  entire  program,  and  to  work  in  close  contact  with 
the  principal  in  this  connection.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  work  will  require  considerable  time  and  thought, 
the  director  is  to  be  relieved  of  one  class  teaching  period 
each  day. 

The  present  coach  of  boys'  athletics  is  overworked 
in  that  he  must  assume  not  only  the  coaching  duties,  but 
those  of  faculty  manager  as  well,  furthermore,  there 
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should  be  other  athletic  activities,  in  addition  to  the 
three  common  high  school  sports.  It  is  also  felt  that 
athletic  activities  should  be  promoted  for  those  boys 
who  enjoy  sports  but  lack  the  necessary  essentials  to 
become  members  of  the  school  teams.  For  the  above  reasons, 
it  is  suggested  that  two  additional  men  be  employed  on  the 
staff  as  teachers,  when  vacancies  arise.  One  of  these  men 
will  be  assigned  the  duties  of  faculty  athletic  manager,  and 
will  be  expected  to  coach  one  sport  which  will  be  added  to 
the  athletic  program.  This  would  be  either  track  or  hockey, 
depending  upon  which  had  the  greater  appeal  to  the  boys. 

The  other  man  would  be  assigned  to  the  duty  of  supervising 

an  intramural  program,  which  is,  at  present,  non-existent. 

I 

The  above  proposals  would  obviously  have  to  b e post- 
poned until  such  time  as  there  were  vacancies  on  the  staff. 
Since  the  activities  to  be  supervised  by  these  men  would 
require  considerable  time,  and  must  of  necessity,  be  con- 
ducted after  school  hours,  it  is  recommended  that  each  be 
reimbursed  for  his  time,  by  an  amount  set  by  the  school 
committee . 

The  present  athletic  program  for  girls  is  limited  to 
basketball.  It  is  suggested  that  two  other  sports  be  added 
to  their  program;  one  for  the  fall  months  and  one  for  the 
spring.  ^ince  these  activities  must  take  place  after  school 
hours,  and  will  require  a considerable  amount  of  the  super- 
visor’s time,  the  school  committee  should  set  an  additional 
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slim  of  money  as  compensation  for  these  added  activities. 

The  present  club  program  is  entirely  inadequate, 

since  only  one  club  exists  (Girl  Reserves).  The  writer 

subscribes  to  the  philosophy  that  growth  of  the  individual 
% 

comes  through  activity;  that  wholesome  growth  comes  through 
guided  activity;  and  that  it  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
to  act  as  the  guide,  accordingly,  since  the  club  program 
offers  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  growth  of  the  pupil, 
all  teachers  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the  extra-curricular 
program,  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  guiding 
activity  of  students  in  the  club  program.  After  the  pro- 
posed changes  have  been  effected  probably  eight  teachers 
(including  special  teachers)  will  be  free  to  assist  in  the 
club  activities.  The  interests  of  these  teachers  and  the 
pupils  will  be  investigated,  after  which  a club  program 
will  be  adopted  through  the  cooperative  process. 

It  is  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  activities,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  oe  conducted  during  school  hours. 
Consequently  it  is  proposed  that  one  period  each  week  be 
set  aside  for  club  activities.  ‘Through  this  procedure, 
after  school  a ctivities  will  not  interfere  with  the  time 
schedule  of  those  pupils  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  club 
program,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  extra  demands  on  the 
time  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  program  will  be  slight,  since, 
if  they  were  not  supervising. a club  group  they  would  b e engaged 
in  class  teaching.  This  activities  period  will  be  scheduled 
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as  the  last  period  of  the  day.  The  club  program  will  not 
be  made  compulsory,  but  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
develop  programs  which  will  make  all  pupils  desire  to  join. 

Since  it  is  suggested  that  one  period  during  the  week 
be  set  aside  for  club  activities,  this  will  tend  to  limit, 
in  some  degree,  the  activities  participation  of  pupils, as 
all  club  programs  would  be  held  at  the  same  time.  However, 
because  of  the  variety  of  other  activities  in  which  a pupil 
might  take  part,  it  is  recommended  that  a "point"  system  be 
installed  so  that  no  pupil  might  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities  at  the  expense  of  the  regular  class- 
room work.  °uch  a "point"  system  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  present  student  council,  and  although  not  perfect  in 
all  details,  it  is  the  product  of  the  students  themselves  and 
may  serve  as  a guide,  to  which  refinements  may  be  added  as 
occasion  dictates.  The  "point"  system  as  drawn  up,  is  in- 
dicated in  Appendix  No.  XIV. 

During  eight  weeks  each  year,  the  coach  of  dramatics 
spends  approximately  nine  hours  each  week  in  directing  the 
annual  school  play.  It  is  proposed  that  she  be  relieved 
of  one  period  of  study  hall  supervision  each  day,  during 
this  eight  week  period. 

The  clubs  to  be  sponsored  should  be  largely  decided  upon 
by  the  students.  However,  the  activities  and  values  of  a 
debating  club  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
recommend  its  inclusion  in  the  ciub  program.  It  is  proposed 
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that  the  supervision  of  this  activity  he  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a teacher  of  English. 

The  activities  program  should  receive  sufficient  pub- 
licity so  that  ail  pupils  may  make  their  choices  intelli- 
gently. This  should  be  done  through  the  various  school 
publications,  assembly  programs,  home  rooms,  and  individual 
guidance  of  the  students. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  assembly  program  can  b e used 
as  a unifying  factor  in  the  control  of  the  school.  It  can 
also  develop  pupil  responsibility,  initiative,  and  leader- 
ship. Consequently,  it  i s r ecommended  that  the  number  of 
assembly  programs  be  increased,  and  that  these  programs 
originate  largely  within  the  school,  as  outgrowths  of  either 
classroom  or  club  activities.  They  should  also  be  used  to 
publicize  the  club  activities,  prior  to  the  organization  of 
these  groups. 

Conclusions 

'A' hen  the  suggested  activities  are  added  to  the  activi- 
ties now  sponsored  by  this  school,  it  is  believed  that  the 
extra-curricular  program  will  compare  very  favorably  w ith 
the  programs  conducted  in  other  schools  <pf  its  size.  The 
proposed  changes  will  tend  to  eliminate  any  criticism  from 
teachers,  regarding  extra  work  forced  upon  them,  without 
reduction  of  their  teaching  programs  or  increases  in  their 
pay.  It  is  believed  that  appointment  of  a director  of 
activities  will  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  coordination 
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of  these  activities.  There  should  he  no  curtailment  of  the 
present  extra-curricular  program  and  no  change  in  connection 
with  the  method  of  handling  finances.  It  is  considered  that 
adoption  of  the  suggestions  made,  when  superimposed  on  the 
present  program,  will  give  Johnson  High  School  an  activities 
program  which  will  conform,  to  a high  degree,  with  authorita- 
tive thinking  in  the  extra-curricular  field. 
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JOHNSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 


75 


North  Andover 


Massachusetts 


March  18,  1945 


Dear  Fellow  Principal: 

The  writer  is  seeking  information  con- 
cerning the  status  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Accordingly,  your  cooperation  in  connection 
with  the  enclosed  questionnaire  is  requested. 

I appreciate  from  personal  experience, 
that  principals  are  busy  people  these  days, 
and  hence  have  attempted  to  reduce  the 
questionnaire  to  a check  list,  seeking  only 
pertinent  information.  Several  principals 
have  already  assisted  the  writer,  and  find 
that  the  questionnaire  can  be  completed  in 
about  five  minutes. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  assist- 
ing in  this  matter.  A copy  of  the  results 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  if  you  indicate 
that  you  would  be  interested  in  them. 


Very  truly  yours. 


(Signed)  Alvah  G.  Hayes 
Principal 


AGH : amn 


Enclo  sure 
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Methods  Used  in  Financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Massachusetts  High  Schools,  Determined  from  209  Schools 


Schools 

Source  of 

Funds 

Activity 

Sponsoring 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(1) 

nr 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(5) 

rrr 

(8) 

(9) 

(io7 

Football 

137 

12 

123 

49 

— 

20 

73 

0 

Baseball 
Baske tball 

200 

5 

31 

66 

45 

34 

96 

38 

l 

Boys  ’ 

194 

9 

158 

67 

23 

23 

81 

20 

l 

Basketball 
Girls  ' 
Other 

161 

7 

81 

48 

26 

25 

70 

22 

9 

Athle  tic 
Activities 

115 

1 

35 

42 

32 

17 

47 

15 

4 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

80 

0 

1 

33 

0 

8 

1 

3 

31 

Glee  Club 
Debating 

159 

1 

23 

21 

0 

18 

80 

6 

24 

Club 

55 

0 

4 

20 

0 

9 

5 

6 

14 

Orchestra 

147 

0 

19 

10 

0 

14 

95 

6 

13 

Band 

School 

122 

2 

28 

12 

5 

21 

75 

14 

• 3 

Paper 

School 

117 

50 

79 

20 

1 

6 

6 

10 

6 

Magazine 

83 

54 

61 

13 

0 

6 

2 

3 

1 

School 

Yearbook 

Student 

157 

118 

106 

42 

1 

16 

4 

12 

0 

Council 

Assembly 

146 

0 

9 

30 

0 

38 

3 

19 

46 

Programs 

Dramatic 

187 

1 

18 

28 

0 

21 

24 

43 

42 

Club 

138 

10 

57 

6 

0 

35 

9 

2 

15 

Service 

Clubs 

Special 

51 

2 

7 

28 

0 

5 

0 

5 

8 

Interest 

Clubs 

81 

2 

6 

31 

0 

5 

8 

5 

12 

Totals 

2330 

274 

896 

596 

133 

321 

679 

244 

230 

A.  Advertisements 

B.  Receipts 

C . Dues 

D.  Football  Receipts 


E.  Plays  and  Dances 

F.  School  Dept.  Budget 

G.  Other  Means 

H.  No  Funds  Used 
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Means  of  Compensating  Activities  Supervisors,  and  Time  Spent 
in  Such  Supervision  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  as  Deter- 
mined from  209  Schools. 


Activity 

Means  of 
Teachers 
vision 

Compensating  A 

for  Super-  i 

£ 

average  Time  per  Week 
.equired  by  Teacher  for 
>upervi  sion 

A 

B 

c r 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(i) 

~vsr 

tot 

(4) 

(5) 

16) 

(7) 

(S) 

~W 

Football 

137 

25 

104 

15 

17 

1 

17 

99 

Baseball 

200 

37 

123 

9 

39 

2 

21 

141 

Ba sketball 
Boys  ’ 

194 

34 

121 

12 

40 

2 

25 

138 

Ba  sketball 
Girls’ 

161 

24 

72 

3 

64 

10 

53 

76 

Other 
Athletic 
Activitie  s 

115 

8 

48 

7 

33 

6 

36 

36 

Academic 
Intere  st 
Clubs 

80 

4 

3 

2 

55 

26 

12 

2 

Glee  Club 

159 

10 

86 

6 

39 

35 

75 

4 

Debating 

Club 

55 

7 

7 

0 

41 

11 

32 

3 

Ofcche  stra 

147 

7 

82 

2 

29 

24 

65 

8 

Band 

122 

6 

80 

2 

22 

12 

61 

14 

School 

Paper 

117 

21 

12 

2 

75 

18 

44 

17 

School 

Magazine 

83 

19 

7 

3 

54 

11 

41 

13 

School 

Yearbook 

157 

37 

13 

8 

92 

24 

59 

29 

Student 

Council 

146 

16 

2 

1 

105 

59 

29 

3 

Assembly 

Programs 

187 

8 

6 

5 

124 

73 

36 

4 

Dramatic 

Club 

105 

12 

11 

5 

98 

40 

48 

9 

Service 

Clubs 

51 

1 

1 

1 

45 

23 

17 

1 

Special 
Intere  st 
Clubs 

81 

1 

2 

2 

64 

34 

24 

2 

Totals 

2330 

277 

780 

85 

1036 

411 

695 

599 

A.  Number  reporting  the  activity 

B.  Reduced  teaching  load 

C.  Money  from  school  budget 

D.  Money  from  other  sources 


E.  No  compensation 
E.  Less  than  one  hour 

G.  One  to  four  hours 

H.  Over  four  hours 
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Methods  Used  in  Financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Class  A (Enrollment  under  100)  Massachusetts  High  Schools, 
Determinined  from  34  Schools. 


Schools 

Source  of 

Funds 

Activity 

Sponsoring 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(i) 

T2 r 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Hoy 

Football 

2 

1 

2 

1 

-- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Baseball 

Basketball 

31 

2 

8 

7 

0 

9 

11 

13 

1 

Boys  ’ 

28 

3 

20 

8 

0 

5 

9 

7 

0 

Basketball 
Girls ’ 
Other 

28 

2 

19 

7 

0 

6 

10 

5 

0 

Athletic 

Activities 

12 

3 

3 

0 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Glee  Club 
Debating 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

2 

Club 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Orchestra 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Band 

School 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Paper 

School 

16 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Magazine 

School 

12 

8 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Yearbook 

Student 

17 

12 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Council 
As  s embly 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

2 

4 

Programs 

28 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

6 

9 

Dramatic 

Club 

Service 

13 

1 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

Clubs 

Special 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Interest 

Olubs 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

253 

32 

93 

36 

0 

40 

67 

47 

24 

A.  Advertisements 

B.  Receipts 

C.  Dues 

D.  Football  Receipts 


E.  Plays  and  Dances 

F.  School  Dept.  Budget 

G.  Other  Means 

H.  No  Funds  Used 
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Methods  Used  in  Financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Class  B (Enrollment  100-300)  Massachusetts  High  Schools, 
Determined  from  63  Schools* 


Schools 

Source  of 

Funds 

Activity 

Sponsoring 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

“nr 

^2 r 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

IxoT 

Football 

29 

5 

27 

12 

* "* 

9 

23 

5 

0 

Baseball 

62 

1 

22 

20 

7 

16 

38 

15 

0 

Basketball 

* 

Boys  ’ 

58 

4 

53 

19 

7 

11 

29 

8 

0 

Eadcetball 
Girls  1 
Other 

52 

3 

36 

13 

6 

14 

29 

11 

0 

Athletic 

Activities 

25 

1 

12 

8 

7 

9 

14 

6 

2 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

Glee  Club 
Debating 

46 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

23 

1 

10 

Club 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Orchestra 

35 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

24 

2 

5 

Band 

School 

21 

0 

6 

2 

0 

3 

13 

3 

0 

Paper 

School 

36 

12 

29 

1 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

Magazine 

21 

14 

16 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

School 

Yearbook 

Student 

40 

33 

29 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Council 

Assembly 

45 

0 

3 

3 

0 

13 

1 

5 

18 

Programs 

Dramatic 

56 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

13 

12 

11 

Club 

43 

6 

23 

6 

0 

8 

4 

1 

7 

Service 

Clubs 

Special 

19 

1 

3 

9 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

Interest 

Clubs 

15 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Totals 

630 

80 

281 

112 

27 

120 

218 

81 

71 

A.  Advertisements 

B.  Receipts 
C*  Dues 

D*  Football  Receipts 


E*  Plays  and  Dances 
F*  School  Dept*  Budget 
G*  Other  Means 
H.  No  Funds  Used 
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Methods  Used  in  Financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Class  C (Enrollment  301-600)  Massachusetts  High  Schools, 
Determined  from  42  Schools. 


Activity 

Schools 

Sponsoring 

Source  of 

Funds 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(i) 

T2T 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 

(9) 

(10) 

Football 

38 

4 

36 

19 

— 

7 

19 

8 

0 

Baseball 

41 

1 

15 

23 

11 

7 

20 

7 

0 

Baske tball 

Boys  ' 

41 

1 

33 

23 

4 

4 

17 

4 

1 

Basketball 
Girls ' 

34 

1 

8 

18 

7 

4 

16 

3 

1 

Other 

Athletic 

Activities 

23 

0 

4 

13 

8 

3 

12 

3 

0 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Glee  Club 

34 

1 

8 

7 

0 

6 

16 

3 

6 

Debating 

Club 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Orchestra 

34 

0 

3 

7 

0 

5 

19 

2 

3 

Band 

32 

2 

9 

6 

0 

8 

19 

4 

1 

School 

Paper 

22 

11 

11 

8 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

School 

Magazine 

16 

11 

12 

5 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

School 

Yearbook 

38 

28 

25 

16 

1 

6 

3 

7 

0 

Student 

Council 

31 

0 

3 

11 

0 

7 

0 

7 

10 

Assembly 

Programs 

40 

1 

3 

13 

0 

4 

6 

7 

4 

Dramatic 

Club 

30 

2 

10 

13 

0 

10 

1 

0 

5 

Service 

Clubs 

11 

1 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Special 

Interest 

Clubs 

16 

1 

2 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Totals 

501 

65 

187 

211 

32 

81 

151 

63 

44 

A.  Advertisements 
£.  Receipts 

C.  Dues 

D.  Football  Receipts 


E.  Plays  and  nances 

F.  School  Dept.  Budget 

G.  Other  Means 

H.  No  Funds  Used 
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Methods  Used  in  financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Class  D (Enrollment  601-1200)  Massachusetts  High  Schools, 
Determined  from  43  Schools. 


Activity 

Schools 

Sponsoring 

Source  of 

Funds 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(i) 

"W 

(5) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Football 

43 

1 

35 

16 

— 

3 

19 

0 

0 

Baseball 

41 

0 

21 

15 

17 

2 

18 

1 

0 

Baske tball 
Boys  ’ 

42 

1 

32 

16 

8 

3 

17 

0 

0 

Baske tball 
Girls  * 

30 

1 

12 

8 

10 

1 

11 

1 

0 

Other 

Athletic 

Activities 

35 

0 

8 

15 

10 

2 

12 

1 

0 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

25 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

Glee  Club 

38 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

18 

1 

4 

Debating 

Club 

21 

0 

1 

11 

0 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Orchestra 

38 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

27 

1 

1 

Band 

41 

0 

5 

3 

3 

7 

27 

3 

1 

School 

Paper 

23 

14 

15 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

School 

Magazine 

25 

16 

17 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

School 

Yearbook 

38 

29 

24 

13 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Student 

Council 

33 

0 

2 

7 

0 

8 

0 

2 

10 

Assembly 

Programs 

40 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

1 

12 

12 

Dramatic 

Club 

30 

0 

10 

12 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Service 

Clubs 

15 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

Special 

Interest 

Clubs 

26 

1 

2 

14 

0 

1 

2 

2 'i 

5 

Totals 

584 

63 

201 

180 

48 

54 

156  . 

~30f 

53 

A.  Advertisements 

B.  Receipts 

C . Dues 

D.  Football  Receipts 


E.  Plays  and  Dances 

F.  School  Dept.  Budget 

G.  Other  Means 

H.  No  Funds  Used 
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Methods  Used  in  Financing  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Class  E (Enrollment  over  1200)  Massachuset ts  Sigh  Schools, 
Determined  from  27  Schools. 


Activity 

Schools 

Sponsoring 

Source  of 

Funds 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

a) 

12T 

(3) 

T4T 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Football 

25 

1 

23 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Baseball 

25 

1 

15 

1 

10 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Basketball 
Boys  ' 

25 

.0 

20 

1 

4 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Basketball 
Girls  T 

17 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

4 

2 

8 

Other 

Athletic 

Activities 

20 

0 

8 

3 

7 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Glee  Club 

25 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

12 

1 

2 

Debating 

Club 

17 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Orchestra 

26 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

16 

1 

4 

Band 

23 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2 

14 

2 

1 

School 

Paper 

20 

10 

16 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

School 

Magazine 

9 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

School 

Yearbook 

24 

16 

16 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Student 

Council 

22 

0 

1 

6 

0 

5 

1 

3 

4 

Assembly 

Programs 

23 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

6 

6 

Dramatic 

Club 

22 

1 

8 

5 

0 

7 

1 

0 

2 

Service 

Clubs 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Special 

Interest 

Clubs 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Totals 

362 

34 

136 

63 

26 

26 

87 

23 

38 

A.  Advertisements 

B.  Receipts 

C . Dues 

D.  Football  Receiots 


E.  Plays  and  Dances 

F.  School  Dept.  Budget 

G.  Other  Means 

H.  No  Funds  Used 
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Means  of  Compensating  Activities  Supervisors,  and  Time  Spent 
in  Such  Supervision  in  Class  A High  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Determined  from  34  Schools. 


Activity 

Means  of 
Teachers 
vision 

Compensatin 
for  SUper- 

Lg 

Average  Time  Per  Week 
Required  by  Teacher 
for  Supervision 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(1) 

T2T 

~TW 

' (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

ITT 

(8) 

“T 97“ 

Football 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Baseball 
Baske tball 

31 

l 

4 

1 

20 

0 

6 

20 

Boys  f 

Basketball 

28 

2 

6 

0 

17 

0 

7 

18 

Girls ’ 
Other 
Athletic 

28 

3 

3 

0 

19 

1 

12 

11 

Activities 

Academic 

Interest 

12 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

5 

1 

Clubs 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

Glee  Club 
Debating 

16 

1 

10 

0 

3 

8 

6 

0 

Club 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Orchestra 

14 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

Band 

School 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

Paper 

School 

16 

0 

1 

0 

9 

5 

2 

2 

Magazine 

School 

12 

1 

0 

1 

10 

2 

6 

0 

Yearbook 

Student 

17 

2 

0 

1 

6 

5 

3 

3 

Council 

Assembly 

15 

0 

1 

0 

10 

7 

2 

0 

Programs 

Dramatic 

28 

0 

1 

1 

12 

10 

6 

1 

Club 

Service 

10 

0 

1 

0 

14 

3 

6 

1 

Clubs 

Special 

Interest 

3 

0 

o 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

Clubs 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

Totals 

253 

10 

43 

4 

149 

52 

79 

58 

A.  Number  reporting  the  activity 

B.  Reduced  teaching  load 

C.  Money  from  school  budget 

D.  Money  from  other  sources 


E.  No  compensation 

F.  Less  than  one  hour 

G.  One  to  four  hours 

H.  °ver  four  hours 
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Means  of  Compensating  Activities  Supervisors,  and  '-Lime  °pent 
in  Such.  Supervision  in  Class  B High  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Determined  from  63  Schools. 


I Means  of  Compensating  ([Average  Time  per  Week 

Teachers  for  Super-  Required  by  Teacher  for 

vision  ISupervision  


nr 

B 

c 1 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

nrn 

(5) 

TeT 

~rn~ 

(8) 

"T9 T 

Football 

29 

8 

21 

2 

5 

1 

3 

26 

Baseball 

Basketball 

62 

16 

42 

3 

9 

1 

6 

46 

Boys  ' 

Basketball 

58 

17 

38 

4 

9 

1 

7 

46 

Girls ’ 
Other 
Athletic 

52 

12 

28 

2 

16 

3 

18 

29 

Activities 

Academic 

Interest 

25 

2 

9 

1 

7 

2 

8 

4 

Clubs 

19 

1 

0 

1 

13 

5 

2 

0 

Glee  Club 
Debating 

46 

4 

27 

1 

9 

11 

19 

0 

Club 

8 

2 

1 

0 

8 

4 

5 

1 

Orchestra 

35 

3 

20 

0 

7 

5 

17 

0 

Band 

School 

21 

3 

14 

0 

1 

3 

12 

3 

Paper 

School 

36 

4 

2 

1 

28 

10 

16 

1 

Magazine 

School 

21 

3 

1 

1 

17 

4 

15 

0 

Yearbook 

Student 

40 

5 

0 

2 

27 

7 

17 

2 

Council 

Assembly 

45 

3 

0 

0 

31 

20 

4 

0 

Programs 

Dramatic 

56 

4 

2 

1 

36 

22 

11 

0 

Club 

Service 

43 

5 

2 

1 

26 

17 

12 

2 

Clubs 

Special 

Interest 

19 

1 

0 

1 

8 

7 

6 

0 

Clubs 

15 

1 

1 

0 

10 

7 

4 

0 

Totals 

630 

94 

208 

21 

267 

130 

182  1 

160 

A.  Number  reporting  the  activity 

B.  Reduced  teaching  load 

C.  Money  from  school  budget 

D.  Money  from  other  sources 


E.  No  compensation 
P.  Less  than  one  hour 

G.  One  to  four  hours 

H.  Over  four  hours 
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Means  of  Compensating  Activities  Supervisors,  and  Time  Spent 
in  Such  Supervision  in  Class  C High  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Determined  from  42  Schools. 


Activity 

Means  of 
Teachers 
vision 

Compensating 
for  Super- 

Average  Time  per  Week 
Required  by  Teacher  for 
Supervision 

rA 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(1) 

T2T 

"T3 T 

U) 

(5) 

( 6 ( 

(7) 

(8) 

T9 r 

Football 

38 

7 

30 

2 

4 

0 

5 

30 

Baseball 

41 

10 

30 

0 

6 

0 

3 

34 

Basketball 
Boys  r 

41 

6 

31 

2 

7 

0 

4 

34 

Basketball 
Girls  ' 

34 

5 

19 

0 

11 

1 

9 

23 

Other 

Athletic 

Activities 

23 

5 

9 

2 

7 

3 

6 

11 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

12 

1 

0 

0 

11 

8 

1 

0 

Glee  Club 

34 

2 

16 

2 

16 

7 

19 

2 

Debating 

Club 

8 

1 

2 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

Orchestra 

34 

1 

15 

1 

8 

6 

13 

4 

Band 

32 

1 

19 

1 

10 

3 

14 

7 

School 

Paper 

22 

3 

5 

1 

13 

1 

10 

5 

School 

Magazine 

16 

4 

3 

O 

8 

2 

5 

6 

School 

Yearbook 

38 

9 

5 

1 

26 

6 

15 

9 

Student 

Council 

31 

3 

0 

0 

25 

13 

10 

1 

Assembly 

Programs 

40 

0 

1 

1 

31 

22 

5 

1 

Dramatic 

Club 

30 

3 

1 

1 

24 

11 

8 

3 

Service 

Clubs 

11 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

2 

0 

Special 

Interest 

Clubs 

16 

0 

0 

1 

17 

11 

4 

1 

Totals 

501 

61 

186 

15 

238 

100 

140 

171 

A.  Number  reporting  the  activity 

B.  Reduced  teaching  load 

C.  Money  from  school  budget 

D.  Money  from  other  sources 


E.  No  compensation 

F.  Less  than  one  hour 

G.  One  to  four  hours 

H.  Over  four  hours 
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Means  of  Compensating  Activities  Supervisors,  and  Time  Spent 
in  Such  Supervision  in  Class  D High  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Determined  from  43  Schools. 


Activity 

Means  of  Compensating 
Teachers  for  Super- 
vision 

Average  Time  per  Week 
Required  by  Teacher  ibr 
Supervision 

A 1 

B ! 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(1) 

i2 r 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

"W 

Football 

43 

7 

32 

7 

6 

0 

8 

27 

Baseball 

41 

7 

29 

3 

3 

0 

6 

27 

Basketball 
Boys  1 

42 

8 

29 

5 

6 

0 

7 

26 

Basketball 
Girls  ’ 

30 

2 

14 

1 

10 

2 

8 

11 

Other 

Athletic 

Activities 

35 

1 

20 

2 

7 

0 

12 

13 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

25 

1 

1 

1 

17 

7 

5 

2 

Glee  Club 

38 

0 

19 

3 

17 

8 

17 

2 

Debating 

Club 

21 

2 

1 

0 

12 

1 

10 

2 

Orchestra 

38 

0 

22 

1 

12 

6 

19 

2 

Band 

41 

0 

26 

1 

8 

3 

20 

2 

School 

Paper 

23 

4 

1 

0 

19 

1 

12 

3 

School 

Magazine 

25 

6 

0 

1 

15 

3 

12 

4 

School 

Yearbook 

38 

12 

4 

2 

24 

5 

19 

8 

Student 

Council 

33 

5 

1 

0 

27 

14 

8 

2 

Assembly 

Programs 

40 

2 

0 

1 

30 

12 

10 

2 

Dramatic 

Club 

30 

3 

2 

2 

23 

7 

16 

1 

Service 

Clubs 

15 

0 

1 

0 

17 

9 

4 

1 

Special 

Interest 

Clubs 

26 

0 

0 

1 

24 

12 

8 

1 

Totals 

584 

60 

202 

29 

277 

90 

201 

136 

A.  Number  reporting  the  activity 

B.  Reduced  teaching  load 

C.  Money  from  school  budget 

D.  Money  from  other  sources 


E.  No  compensation 

F.  Less  than  one  hour 

G.  One  to  four  hours 

H.  Over  four  hours 
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Means  of  Compensating  Activities  Supervisors,  and  Time  Spent 
in  Such  Supervision  in  Class  E High  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Determined  from  27  Schools. 


Activity 

Means  of  Compensating 
Teachers  for  Super- 
vision 

Average  Time  per  Week 
Required  by  Teacher  for 
Supervision 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

(1) 

w 

~T3 r 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

TTT 

TFT 

“TFJ 

Football 

25 

3 

20 

4 

2 

0 

1 

15 

Baseball 

25 

3 

18 

2 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Basketball 
Boy  s ’ 

25 

1 

17 

3 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Basketball 

Girls’ 

17 

2 

8 

0 

8 ! 

3 

6 

2 

Other 

Athletic 

Activities 

20 

0 

10 

2 

4 

0 

5 

7 

Academic 

Interest 

Clubs 

20 

1 

1 

0 

10 

5 

2 

0 

Glee  Club 

25 

3 

14 

0 

4 

1 

13 

Q 

Debating 

Club 

17 

2 

3 

0 

14 

4 

9 

0 

Orchestra 

26 

3 

15 

0 

2 

1 

10 

2 

Band 

23 

2 

16 

0 

1 

1 

11 

2 

School 

Paper 

20 

10 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

6 

School 

Magazine 

9 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

School 

Yearbook 

24 

9 

4 

2 

9 

1 

5 

7 

Student 

Council 

22 

5 

0 

1 

12 

5 

5 

0 

Assembly 

Programs 

23 

2 

2 

1 

15 

7 

4 

0 

Dramatic 

Club 

22 

1 

5 

1 

11 

2 

6 

2 

Service 

Clubs 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

Special 
Intere  st 
Clubs 

16 

0 

1 

0 

i io 

3 

3 

0 

Totals 

362 

52 

140 

17 

| 117 

38 

92 

7 4” 

A.  Number  reporting  the  activity 

B.  Reduced  teaching  load 

C.  Money  from  school  budget 

D.  Money  from  other  sources 


E.  No  compensation 

F.  Less  than  one  hour 

G.  0ne  to  four  hours 

H.  Over  four  hours 
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Appendix  XIV  A Point  System  for .Control  of  Participation 
in  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  Johnson 
High  School. 


Activity 


Number 
of  Points 


Editor  of  School  Magazine  or  Yearbook 

Treasurer  of  A . A 

Member  of  Football  Squad  

Member  of  Basketball  Squads 

Member  of  Baseball  Squad  

President  of  Student  Council  

Cast  of  School  Play 

Art  Editor  of  Magazine  or  Yearbook  

President  of  any  '-'lub 

Cheer  Leaders 

Exchange  Editor  of  Magazine 

Football  Manager  

President  of  Senior  Class 

President  of  Junior  ‘-'lass 

Advertising  Mgr.  of  School  Magazine  or  Yearbook.  . 
Business  Manager  of  School  Magazine  or  Yearbook.  . 

Sec.  Treas . Student  Council 

Typists  (Secretaries  to  Teachers) 

Asst.  Editor  of  School  Magazine  or  Yearbook.  . . . 

Members  of  Student  Council  

News  Editor  of  School  Magazine  

Humor  Editor  of  School  Magazine 

Circulation  Mgr.  of  School  Magazine 

Members  of  Clubs  

President  of  Freshman  Class 

Vice  Pres,  of  Student  Council 

Sec.  or  Treas.  of  any  Club  

Sports  Editor  of  School  Magazine  or  Yearbook  . . . 

Class  Reporters  of  School  Magazine . . 

President  of  ^oph.  ^lass  

Treas.  of  Senior  Class  

Treas.  of  Junior  Class  


5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3/4 

i/2 

!/2 

i/2 

1/2 


i/2 

1/2 


!/2 

i/2 

i/2 

1/2 


Ten  points  is  the  maximum  number  that  any  member  of 
the  student  body  may  carry  at  any  one  time. 
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Appendix  XV 

The  Extent  to  Which  Coaches  of  Boys’  Athletic  Teams 
in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  Teach  Classes  in  The  High 
School. 


Size  of 
School 

Football 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

(1) 

(2) 

W 

' T47 

- is  r ■ 

(5) 

(7) 

Class  A 

2 

0 

26 

5 

27 

1 

Class  B 

27 

2 

49 

13 

51 

7 

Class  C 

32 

6 

31 

10 

32 

9 

Class  D 

35 

8 

55 

6 

36 

6 

Class  E 

17 

8 

17 

8 

17 

8 

Totals 

113 

24 

158 

42 

163 

31 

It 
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